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DUMONT’S CAPTIVITY IN AFRICA, 


i! ee 
From the New Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1819. 
NARRATIVE OF P. G. DUMONT, RELATING HIS CAPTIVITY OF THIRTY-FOUR YEARS IN THE 
TERRITORY OF MOUNT FELIX, BETWEEN ORAN AND ALGIERS. § 


i HAD now been thirty-three years 
in the hands of the Koubals, expo- 
sed to allthe horrors of servitude, and 
convinced that there was no longer any 
chance ef regaining my freedom, when 
avery extraordinary event gave rise to 
my removal from Mount Felix. A 
Freachman named Manet, formerly one 
of my companions in the prison, had 
become a renegade under the name of 
Ali: as he understood the manutacture 
of gunpowder, this talent placed him so 
muchio the graces of Osman, that he 
stood nextto the prime minister. Though 
so long absent, Manet lost none of that 
curiosity so peculiar to his countrymen, 
and he had the imprudence of gratifying 
it hy peeping through the iattice of the 
seraglio, where some of the handsomest 
women of the sheik happened to be im- 
mured. He was unfortunately discov- 
ed by Osman. The offence was capi- 
tal, and nothing but the sheik’s affec- 
tion could have saved him; besides, 
the latter was unwilling to lose so valu- 
able a subject; he, therefore, conde- 
scended to commute the punishment of 
death for fitteen hundred blows of the 
banboo, a thousand of these were in- 
flicted on his: back; he received the 
Otiiers on the soles of his feet. Ali 
Was, moreover, stripped of his wealth, 
and only, suff»red to retain his horse and 
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arms. This mildvess in his treatment, 
which was chiefly due to the great af- 
fection of his master, did not, however, 
prevent Ali from retaining a considerable 
degree of resentment against the sheik. 

Four months after his cure, Osman 
informed Ali that as he shortly intended 
to surprise the Dey of Algiers, to force 
a tribute from him, it would be necessa- 
ry to prepare a large quantity of pow- 
der for the expedition. Enchanted 
with the knowledge of such an impor-, 
tant secret, Manet instantly conceived 
the idea of turning it to his own advan- 
tage. For this purpose, he left his 
horse at an adowar of which be was 
himself the governor, and on telling Os- 
man the animal was dead, he received 
another to supply its place. This was 
conducted to the adowar, where Ali 
mounted his own charger and rode off 
at full gallop. On passing by the pris- 
on, he cried out adieu, loud enough to 
be heard by several of the slaves, though 
no one suspected where he was going 
at the time, 

Not seeing Manet as usual at his le- 
vee the next morning, Osman enquired 
where he was ;_ but, on beiag told that 
he had left his horse at the adowar and 
could not be very far from the palace, 
the sheik’s suspicions were uever awak~ 
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ened; as,from the renegado’s not ap- 
pearing on the second and third day af- 
ter his flight, it was believed he had fal- 
len a sacrifice to the beasts of prey, no 
farther pains were taken to ascertain the 
fact of his escape. During this fnterval 
Manet traversed a hundred and twenty 
leagues of a country full of trackless for- 
esis, many lofty mountains, and innu- 
merable beasts of prey ; a journey which 
the Koubals, though so well armed and 
mounted, never attempted to make with- 
Out a earavan of twenty or thirty com- 
rades, 

Arriving at Gigeri, between Algiers 
and Tunis, Ali proceeded to the resi- 
dence of the Bey, and communicated the 
important secret, recommending him to 
be on his guard, as the army of Osman, 
headed by his two sons, would attack 
him in atew days. On hearing this 
piece of news, the Bey lost no time in 
forwarding it to his. ally and friend the 
Dey of Algiers, Manet was however 
detained, and told, that ifhis informa- 
tion proved correct, he should have a 
place worthy of such service, and if 
otherwise, that his head would be chop- 
ped off. 

The Algerine despot dispatched mes- 
sengers to Oran, Constantina, and Gi- 
geri, ordering their respective chiefs to 
unite their forces and go forward to meet 
the enemy. Three days had not elap- 
sed alter these orders were obeyed, 
when the army of Osman _ put those of 
Constantina and Oran to the rout; but 
that of Gigeri, more fortunate than the 
rest, obtained a more complete victory 
over the invading army, killing vast 
numbers of it, and making several thou- 
sand prisoners, amongst whom were the 
sheik’s two sons, 

The conqueror was on the point of 
beheading his illustrious captives, when 
one of them having supplicated him to 
consent to their being exchanged for 
some Christians, the execution was sus- 
pended till the advice of the Dey of Al- 
giers could be obtained. He recom- 
mended the measure, and fixed the num- 
ber to be given in exchange at five hun- 
dred. When the courier bearing this 
proposition reached Osman, he accepted 
the terms without any hesitation, and 
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proceeding to the prison, three hundred 
of the captives who were just going to 
work received orders to halt, and two 


hundred more were immediately selec. 


ted to accompany them. 

Whenever I knew that we were to be 
employed on barren ground, where no 
plunder could be had, I took care to be 
the last person in the party, but always 
led, if there was any chance of good 
foraging. Such was the case on the 
above auspicious day, and it isto this 
fortunate coincidence I owe my liberty, 
But why should f still have to sigh for 
the fate of fifteen hundred of my un- 
happy companions, who, according to 
all appearances, are destined to breathe 
their jast in the dreadful situation from 
which I have had the singular good for- 
tune to escape /* 

Having put himself at the head of 
our escort, Osman conducted us to the 
frontiers of Gigeri, where he was soon 
joined by his sons, and the exchange 
being effected, the sheik returned 
homewards, taking care amply to rec- 
ompense himself by robbery and plun- 
er for the loss of bis slaves,in which 
there is no doubt of his having fully 
succeeded, 

On appearing before the Bey of Gi- 
geri, our chains were removed, buta 
ring was lefton the right ancle as a 
badge of slavery, and to indicate that 
we belonged tothe Dey of Algiers. 
We received new clothes, and continu- 
ed to be tolerably weil fed for three 
whole months without performing any 
work. How delightful ! I thought my- 
selfin another land of Canaan! The 
period at which the bey’s tribute be- 

came due having at lengih arrived, we 
were marched to Algiers, when I be- 
came the property of a new master! — 

Here the narrator enters into a vari 
ety of details relative to the occupations 
and treatment of the slaves in the Al- 
gerine capital, but as they are little more 
than an abridgement of Signor Panantis 
interesting chapter on the same subject, 


— 





* It issincerely to be heped that the narrator's 
fears on this head are groundless, and that his Maj- 
esty’s ministers have not left the most meritorious 
act of their administration incomplete, by suffering 
any Christians to remain in slavery.—ED- 
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the reader is referred to that curious 
youme.* It is stated that Ali Manet, 
their liberator, received the promised 
appointment for his important services, 
the Dey of Algiers having made a po- 
lice officer of him. As the morals of 
the capital, like those of mest others, 
were not quite sorigid as amongst the 
adowars of Mount Felix, Manet fre- 
quently visited his friends to enjoy the 
satisfaction of drinking their healths, and 
talking over old times, On these occa- 
sions he seldom omitted reminding 
them, that, had it not been for his peep- 
ing through the lattices of Osman’s se- 
raglio, and activity in getting safe to 
Gigeri, they would have been still eat- 
ing Indian corn at Mount Felix ! 

Whea Lord Exmouth made his gal- 
lant attack on the piratical city, the 
slaves were removed to a distance, and 
it seems that orders were not only given 
for putting them all to death, but: that 
many suffered. This horrible decree 
was, however, countermanded ; and as 
the sequel is sufficiently well known to 
our readers, it need not be repeated in 
this place, 

Having embarked on board an Eng- 
lish frigate, in company with several 
huadred other ransomed captives, Du- 
mont was conveyed to Naples and given 
up to M. Bourcet, the Freach consul. 
But as he has probably excited some 
share of the reader’s sympathy, and 
there are a few curious particulars con- 
nected with his subsequent history, we 
shall make no apology for giving them 
to the public, 

“Who can describe my astonish- 
ment,” says M. Dumont, “ on hearing 
from the officers and crew of the frigate 
an accouat of the French revolution, 
the rapid succession of so many govern- 
ments, such as the constituent assembly, 
the legislative body, national conven- 
tion, reign of terror, direetory and con- 
sulate, the elevation of upoleon Bon- 
aparte to the throne, his prodigious con- 
Guests and fall, the restoration of Louis 
XVIIT., Bonaparte’s retura from Elba, 
flizht of the king, second departure of 
Napoleon, and re-establishment of the 
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T Narrative of a Residence in Algierss By Signor 
Panauts. 4to plates, 1818, 


old dynasty ; all these things seemed so 
ineredible, that I thought the English 


‘merely wished to amuse themselves at 


my expense, and had in consequence 
got up this magic lantern to trifle with 
my credulity. Nor was I entirely un- 
deceived at Naples. But when mat- 
ters were repeated at Marseilles in the 
same manner as I heard them on board 
the ship of war, I could no longer dis- 
believe their veracity. 

As I spoke the language of all the 
different slaves that had been embarked 
in the same ship, 1 was appointed to 
act as interpreter during the passage, 
On our arrival at Naples I was sent to 
the French consul, M. Bourcet, who 
immediately supplied me with money 
and clothes. It is with sincere pleasure 
that I take this opportunity of acknowl- 
edging the benevolence and kindness of 
this gentleman, which made me almost 
forget the horrors of captivity. But 
what greater pleasure can there be, than 
to think of those who heve consoled us 
in the hour of adversity ! 

When my beard was taken off I 
found that my chin bad contracted a 
thick layer of dirt, so identified with the 
flesh that it required constant spunging 
for three months before [ could remove 
it. [had alsoa large indurated swelling 
on the left ancle, caused by the iron 
clasp, which, together with the bolt, 
weighed three pounds. 

M. Bourcet having given mea pass- 
port and route, | embarked on board a 
merchant vessel for Marseilles, where 
our quarantine only lasted seven days. 
While there, I met a native of Lyons, 
who had been one of my companions in 
misfortune at Algiers. He was taken 
in a vessel under Sardinian colours, and 
remained in slavery eighteen years. 
This man, whose name was Btienne, 
was now slowly recovering from a se- 
vere fit of illness, which followed his 
liberation. Previous to quitting Mar- 
seilles, M. Felix Antoine, a rich mer- 
chant, offered me five francs per day, if 
I would consent to serve him in the ca- 
pacity of interpreter ; but the desire of 
seeing my relatives, and re-visiting the 
capital after thirty-seven years absence, 
made me decline the offer—a very 
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thoughtless action on my part, which I 
had good reason to repent in the follow- 
ing year. 

When sufficiently well to travel, 
Etienne and myself left Marseilles to- 
gether for Lyons. Soon after quitting 
the skull that 
had served as a goblet during -the last 
fourteen years of my detention in the 
prison of Sheik Osman. It had, from 
coatinued use, now become as polished 
and white as ivory; but although I 
drank my ration of rum out of it on 
board the irigate, 1 knew that the using 
such a vessel where plenty of others 
were tobe had, would excite the re- 
marks of my friends, and I therefore 
thought it most prudent to part with it 
In this way. 

I was dressed in the suit of clothes 
given me by M. Bourcet, and had three 
hundred francs in my pocket. Etienne 
was also very well provided. I wished 
to walk barefooted, as I bad been in the 
habit of doing in Africa, but the cold 
frosty weather soon obliged me to put 
on my shoes again. We had scarcely 
proceeded four leagues when a party of 
eight or nine men appeared crossing a 
field and coming towards us, On ap- 
proaching somewhat nearer, we perceiv- 
ed they were armed with bludgeons and 
knives. Ina few minutes more the ban- 
ditti attacked us and demanded our mo- 
ney. It was in vain that I showed my 
numerous scars, and told them I was 
only a poor slave who had just escaped 
from the hands of barbarians ;_ they 
were deaf to my cries, and, more inhu- 
man than the Kouhals, who were not 
at least my countrymen, they stripped 
both Etienne and myself, not only of 
our money, but the two parcels con- 
taining our wearing apparel. Fortu- 
nately, on proceeding to the next vil- 
lage, the inhabitants took a little pity on 
us, and what with the assistance we re- 
ceived there, as well asin one or two 
other towns along the road, we mana- 
ged to arrive at Lyons in tolerably good 
spirits. 

Having passed a part of the day in 
looking at the principal streets and 
buildings in the above city, Etienne 
conducted me towards dark to the house 
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of his parents, who kept an inn. He 
entered without making himself known, 
and ordered supper for two persons,’ 
On serving the soup and boullie Etienne 
called for a roast fowl; upon this hig 
mother examining us more attentively, 
observed, “ You are travellers, I per. 
ceive, and perhaps, not aware that pro- 
visions are dear.” © My companion, 
with his hat slouched, and turning his 
back to the old lady, replied, “ that’s of 
no consequence to you, madam, give 
what is ordered and we'll pay for it,” — 
“| beg your pardon, sir,” rejoined his 
mother, “I am wrong, but I did’nt 
exactly know the state of your purse,” 
This short dialogue was followed by 
the fowl’s being brought in. 

We continued to eat very slowly, in 
order to wait for the night’s closing in, 
when Etienne asked, whether we could 
have beds?—* No,” answered his 
mother, “ all my beds are occupied ;”— 
“and this young lady,” replied the son 
—pointing to his sister, who served at 
table, “ Hasshe got a bed ?’—* How! 
if my children have not beds, who is to 
have them ?”—* Then Tam_ not your 
son?” exclaimed Etienne, raising his 
voice, and discovering his countenance. 
Atthese words and this movement of 
the stranger, the poor woman seemed to 
feel a violent oppression, turned pale, 
and fell senseless on the floor; the 
daughter instantly ran to inform her 
father, who was in the next coffee-house. 

Etienne flew to the assistance of his 
poor mother, the servants cried aloud, 
and [ vould not help weeping with them. 
The father came in soon after; but 
Madame Etienne was no more! Her 
daughter took the event so much to 
heart, that she immediately retired to 
bed, and never left it again, having died 
after an illness of two days, The father, 
distracted by this double loss, sustained 
by the recovery of his son, could not 
support it, and only survived eight days! 
—Finally, Etienne, the cause of this 
sad tragedy, was seized with a raging 
fever, for his health had never beea 
properly restored, and followed the fate 
of his parents in a week after the death 
of his father. I saw them all perish, 
and never left the bed of my comrade, 
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who received all the attentions I could 
bestow, and even died in my arms. 
This was one of the most dreadful trials 
that had overtakeo me in life. What a 

icture for one who was on the point of 
looking after his own family after an 
absence of more than thirty-seven 
years! I had also formed the plan of 
taking them by surprise, before this 
catastrophe occurred, and sending a let- 
ter, in which my adventures were to be 
given under a feigned name ; but I was 
soon cured of that whim by the frighttul 
calamity that befel the unfortunate fam- 
ily of Etienne. 

I left Lyons quite stupified with what 
had happened, and taking the road to 
Paris, | experienced fresh proofs of be- 
nevolence in the towns through which 
Thad to pass. At length, | arrived in 
the capital about ten o’clock at night,* 
by the Auxerre passage boat, in. which 
I was advised to remain till the morning, 
lest | should lose my way in the new 
streets; but I felt too much anxiety to 
see niy friends, and therefore determined 
to land at once. 

I was not a little surprised to see so 
many shops lighted up at that late hour, 
military posts on every side, national 
guards parading about the streets, a 
truly strange sight to one who had never 
seen any thing but watchmen and bea- 
dies in former days. Passing by the 
boulevard St. Martin, my astonishment 
redoubled on seeing the fine fountain 
that ornaments that quarter, J now 
thonght I had lost my way, and on en- 
quiring of the foot passengers, | was 
told to continue strait along the boule- 
vards. It was very late when I arrived 
before the new church of the Madeleine, 
Which is precisely in the same state it 
Was when I quitted Paris in 1780, 

Continuing my route from this point, 
I vainly endeavoured to find out the old 
church of Madeleine, now replaced by 
atimber yard, or the convent of nuns 
Which has also disappeared. Ata loss 
how to turn, | addressed myself to an- 
other person whom I saw in the street, 
and found, with pleasure, that the Rue 


* This was on the 24th of January, 1817. Dumont 
néver recoliects dates; I have discovered this by a 


certificate that was delivered to him on the day after 
his arrival.—Fr. Ed. 
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d’ Anjou was within a few hundred yards 
ofthe spot. Fiying to the paternal 
roof, I knocked at the door, and on 
its being opened, explained who I was; 
but the servant would not understand 
me, for my father was no longer known 
there, and the house belonged to a new 
master! I remained a few moments un- 
decided as to what part I should take ; 
then fearing that the patrole might arrest 
me, if found wandering through the city 
at that unreasonable hour, I formed the 
resolution of going to the guard-house 
on the boulevard de la Madeleine, at 
which the national guard generally do 
duty. 

After a short examination of my per- 
son, and asking a few questions, the 
officer affected by the story of my long 
sufferings, of which he had abundant 
proofs before him, in the number and 
length of my scars, generously made a 
coliection of 56 francs for me amongst 
his guard; a person was next dispatch- 
ed to the restaurateur’s, who sent a 
fowl, some vermicelli soup, and a bottle 
of wine. But the unexpected reception 
at the house of my father left me very 
little inclination to eat.* Having pro- 
vided me with a mattress, I fell asleep, 
and was not awakened till the arrival of 
the commissary of police, who put seve- 
ral new questions to me. As he recol- 
lected that the public papers had men- 
tioned my return to France, he was very 
minute in his enquiries, which conclu- 
ded by the present of a 20 franc piece. 
—W hen he went away, I examined the 
coin, and not knowing the head of 
Napoleon, I took it for a counterfeit, an 
error that did not fail greatly to amuse 
the national guards on duty. 

_ Having gone to a neighbouring lodg- 
ing house at day-light, with the inten- 
tion of waiting till 1 could prosecute my 
search, | met an old woman there, who 
told me she was a native of Neuilly ; on 
hearing this village named, I recollected 
that an aunt of mine had formerly lived 
there, and that 1 frequently found an 





* Owmg to his former mode of living, a little 
soup is sufficient to serve Dumont for twenty-four 
hours, even without drinking ; and yet, he can walk 
tweive leagues a day with the greatest ease. He is 
very thin. and from his never having known a day's 


sickness, he will, most probably, hive toa great age. 
r. 
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asylum at her house during the time I 
happened to be in disgrace with my 
father. I therefore asked the good 
woman whether she knew a person by 
the name of Dumont, and on her an- 
swering in the ailirmative, not a mozent 
was lost in hastening to my _ reiative, 
who shed tears of joy the instant she 
recognized me. She gave me the ad- 
dress of a sister from whoin | separated 
when she was only three years old, an 
age by far too young to enable her to 
remember the features ofa brother. I 
found her in a miserable situation, with 
four children to provide for, and who 
wanted bread, for their father had died 
but a short time before, owing to an 
accident that befel him. When the first 
surprise attending such an extraordinary 
meeting had subsided, [ gave her all the 
money I had received; upon which 
she wentand bought some necessaries, 
for her room was quite stripped of all 
the furniture, even to the bed of her in- 
fants, which had been sold to pay the 
expenses incurred during her husband’s 
long malady. 

Neither my aunt or sister could give 
me any clue by which my parents were 
to be found; they merely informed me 
that both my father and mother had 

uitted Paris many years ago. 

One part of the large house in which 
my sister lodged, was occupied by an 
English officer, Colonel Jackson, Hav- 
ing heard me express myself with con- 
siderable facility in his native tongue, 
this gentleinan asked in what part of 
England [had lived ; upon which I 
told him the whole story of my captivi- 
ty, adding, to his great surprise, that I 
had never seen his country. ‘The col- 
onel who seemed to listen with great 
interest to all I related, immediately 
gave me a letter to Vice Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith, who, as I afterwards 
heard, made various attempts to find 
me out, on seeing the circumstance of 
my return to France published in the 
journals of the day. 

The admiral received me very kindly, 
and on being informed that I had no 
situation, he employed me as a messen- 

er to the anti-piratical institution, of 
whith he was the founder. I was al- 
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lowed two francs per day, for carrying 


letters and attending the president when - 


he went out. In addition to his giving 
me the above place, Sir Sidney recom. 
mended me to the notice of several oth. 
er personages of rank, and aimongst the 
rest to Monsreur, the King’s brother - 
in consequence of whose benevolence, [ 
was enabled to procure another bed 
and some furniture for my sister, who 
also received half of my wages. Cir. 
cumstances having obliged the admiral 
to quit Paris* he gave me two certifj- 
cates, one in English, and the other ip 
French, together with some money,+ 
No sooner had my humane protector 
left me, than [ began to see the impos- 
sibility of replacing the loss I had sus- 
tained by his departure ; and man 
weeks did not elapse before I felt the re- 
tura of my former distress, It was 
impossible to lay by any thing out of 
twenty sows per day, since I was forced 
to pay for my board, lodging, and 
clothes, out of the above sum, But my 
sister suffered more from this unfortu- 
nate eveut than myself. Uf her children 
cried for bread, she would answer, 
“ Wait for your uncle ; when he comes 
you will have some.” On going to see 
them, their cries redoubled, and went to 
my heart, for [ had nothing to give, and 
was dying with hunger myself. My 
sister, too, had the weakness, or rather 
foolish shame, not to get her name in- 
scribed on the list of paupers belonging 





* The English Editor has every reason to believe 
that Sir Sidney Smith left Paris to visit Italy for the 
good of his health, but to the honour of this gallant 
and distinguished officer be it spoken, not till he had 
expended iarge sums of his own fortune, in forward- 
ing the beneficent objects ofthe institution,and most 
liberally ministered to the wants of all those who, 
like Dumont, had suffered from the effects of Chris- 
tian slavery,and appealed to his generous nature. 


+ The following is a copy of these two documents : 


I hereby certify that P. G. Dumont, who has been 
thirty-four years aslave in Barbary, served with me 
in the eapacity of messenger to the institution, and 
that from the first day of his service, January 1st, 
till the date hereof, he has always behaved with zeal, 
fidelity, and correctness. His diligenc’ and’ good 
conduct induce me warmly to recommend him to all 
those who feel a pleasure in serving the unfortunate, 
and encouraging honest industry. 

Signed Wituram Sipvey Swita, 
President of the Anti-Piratical Institution. 
Paris, Aug. %, 1818. 
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to the parish. For my own part, I 


would have died twenty deaths rather 
than stretch out my hand for alms. Al- 
though descended from a poor man, 
slavery had weighed me down without 
breaking my spirit. During this dread- 
fyl state I frequently went to the mar- 
kets, and, when unobserved, picked up 
the remains of cabbage stalks and other 
vegetables, which were put into my 
pocket : I would then hurry towards the 
nearest barrier and conceal myself in an 
obscure corner to enjoy the meal thus 
procured. While in this situation how 
often did T not regret the bamboo of the 
keeper, and scymitar of the Koubals of 
Mount Atlas! Being at length driven 
to the last extremity, and unable any 
longer to resist the pressing nature of 
my wants, and still more harassed by 
the distressing spectacle of my sister, 
pale, livid, with her eyes sunk in their 
sockets ; that of her helpless young ones 
holding their tittle hands up and erying 
for bread, I determined to return once 
more to Africa.* In this purpose I so- 
licited a passport three different times, 
at the prefecture of police, and was re- 
fused as often, with an exhortation to 
patience, which was much easier to 
give than to obey. My plan was to 
reach Algiers, where I could freely ex- 
ercise the office of interpreter, which is 
very lucrative. It was now that the 
proposition of M. Felix Antoine recur- 
red to me, with the bitter regret of hav- 
ing so lightly rejected it. 

t was in vain that I presented my 
certificates at the doors of various hou- 


* At this part of the narrative Dumont could not 
restrain his tears.—Fr. Ed. 
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ses, and offered my services, or that I 
told the proprietors I had been accus- 
tomed to labour all my life, and, al- 
though fifty years of age, still felt my- 
self capable of undergoing the greatest 
fatigue. My cruel destiny seemed to 
to conspire against me in every quarter; 
and nine months had thus passed away 
since the vice-admiral’s departure. I 
was, in fact, on the point of sinking, 
through languor and despair, when all 
of a sudden, fortune seemed to take a 
more favourable turn, by inspiring me 
with a project, to the execution of which 
I am indebted for my present tranquil- 
lity: this was to petition his Royal 
Highness Monsieur, to whose bounty 
I had already been indebted for relief. 

The Duke de Mai!lé and M. Polig- 
nac having kindly joined their voices 
to mine, the appeal to his Highness pro- 
duced the desired effect; and I soon 
obtained the means of assisting my un- 
happy sister.—The last efforts of my 
benefactors have ended in procuring me 
an asylum, and the means of existence, 
in the Royal Hospital of Incurables. 
It is bere, therefore, that I hope to find 
that happiness, of which I have hitherto 
only known the name. May the exam- 
ple of such long suffering soften 
the pangs of others, and teach them to 
bear up against the ills of life! and if 
there be still left any condition more 
hard than what is exhibited in my story, 
those who are exposed to it ought to re- 
lect, that it would be a folly to sacrifice 
the hope of emancipation by a volunta- 
ry death! 


Dumont was received at the Incurables on the 
7th of May.—Fr. Ed. 
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From the European Magazine, fur August, 1819, 


LADY ANN OF PEMBROKE IN 1819. 
Ger Tales to-day were regulated 


by the pictures chosen from my 
port-folio ; and as the only lady in our 
little groupe had honoured the young 
clerk by choosing a chancellor's portrait, 
he requited the courtesy by selecting a 
ri Bie female’s for the subject of his 
ale, 


When Mungo Park prepared to eross 
an uiknown river, he estimated its depth 
by the length of time the air-bubbles 
took to ascend after a stone had been 
thrown intoit. If the depth of the hu- 
man mind was thus determined by the 
length of time its projects take in risin 
to light, my friend De Romillé’s must 

* By the Authorof Legends of Lampidosa, &e. 
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have been considered one of the pro- 
foundest, ‘I'birty years elapsed before 
he executed his favourite scheme of re- 
turning to his native land, and when he 
finally began his voyage homewards, 
his determination had been chiefly fixed 
by a splendid folio volume, -rich in 
charts, tables of heraldry, and aquatinta 
views representing the ancient and mo- 
dern glories of his beloved Yorkshire. 
Therein he saw records of those days 
when a Baron and fifty serving men 
lodged and boarded in London for seven 
pence a-day ; when his marriage-feast 
consumed twenty four peacocks at 8s, 
each, thirty-six oxen, and as much gin- 
gerbread as would cover the table ; and 
when my lord’s council were satisfied 
with eighteen-penny-worth of sack and 
sugareach. But above all he was en- 
chanted with the portrait and memoir of 
Lady Aon De Clifford, Countess of 
Pembroke and Montgomery, rebuilder 
of her ancestor’s ancient castle, and so 
skilled in all gentle and useful arts, that 
she wrote orders for conserves with the 
same hand that denounced vengeance 
against a treacherous seneschal for un- 
leading the roof. He found in the in- 
ventory of her wardrobe a memorandum 
of my ladie’s glass flowers and feathers, 
and a note of 6d. for powdering her hair 
thro’ a quill, by which he saw that her 
toilet had been duly fashioned ; and a 
fac-simile of her orders for the admission 
of one Susan Gill into her almshouse, 
provided “she said prayers and lived de- 
cently,” assured him that she watched,as 
became a virtuous matron, over the 
morals of her servants. Lady Ann, in 
short, was the model and standard of 
perfection in his mind ; and having but 
one daughter, he had called her Ann, 
and sent her to a seminary near this no- 
ble lady’s estate, that she might be in 
all things acquainted and impressed 
with her example. Being three thou- 
sand miles distant himself, he selected 
for her guardian and future trustee, a 
lineal descendant of Lady Ann’s most 
approved steward, a farmer of primitive 
morals and provincial shrewdness,whose 
great-grandfather’s name appeared in 
the oldest feefarm-rents. He had re- 


ceived annual communications since his 
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settlement in England from this good 
man ; marveliously concise, but always 
indicating that his Ann advanced jn 
every part of education which the Lad 

Ann excelled in ; and De Romiilé was - 
struck with high respect for modern 
seminaries, when he found that to learn 
Latin, Greek, geometry, chemistry, elo- 
cution, and algebra, were no uncommon 
matters in the year 1819. De Romilla 
underwent the fatigues ef his long voy- 
age with the delicious heart-fuliness of 
a father hastening to the completion of 
his labour. He had received a Baron’s 
title—flattering to bis fancy only be- 
cause it gave to his cherished daughter 
thename so dear to his imagination ; 
and as that imagination became frolic. 
some during the leisure of a long voy- 
age, he conceived the dangerous idea of 
visiting his birth-place and his daughter 
as a stranger before he appeared “ with 
all his blushing honours thick upon 
him.” —A letter dated from the Isle of 
Wight, announcing that be meant to 
refresh his health in that Montpellier of 
England before be entered its most 
northern district, was sent to amuse the 
steward, and a stage-coach conveyed 
the new Baron De Komilleé into York- 
shire. 

During the moonlight night that pre- 
ceded his last day’s journey, De Ko- 
millé’s heart beat with a school-boy’s 
gladness as he remembered the ancient 
elms and firs that overtopped his castle 
and stretched their interwoven arms 
over the stream that wore a channel at 
its foot. His adventurous leaps among 
the steep and shaggy rocks that once 
formed that channel, his plunder of 
rook’s-nests and wild strawberries to 
divert an only sister now no more, re- 
turned to his memory with the pleasant 
dimness of evening shadows, softened 
and improved by distance. His sister 
bore the name he loved so fondly; and 
its holy place in his remembrance proba- 
bly confirmed the hold which the Lady 
Ann De Clifford’s image had kept there 
since his boyish days. To revive the 
ancient honours of bis family, and see 
his favourite name preserved by the 
sanctity of living excellence, was a hope 


he had already balf-fulfilled ; and in two 
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hours—in another hour,he might realize 
the whole! The loaded and uneasy post- 
coach tarned down the black steep of 
Rumblegap—(an ominous and suitable 
name!)—but our traveller thought only 
of the valley below. There lay his na- 
tive village—yonder was the gleaming 
of the river where his first trout-basket 
was filled—and now—certainly now he 
could see the grassy lane where his tru- 
ant walks had been so often enjoyed. 
That green lane ! how often, in the tor- 
rid heat of his eastern pavilion, he had 
wished to walk again down its narrow 

ath under the trees that grew among 
the high hedgerow mounds, and to see, 
through their knit branches, the white 
schoolhouse walls and the smcke of the 
village below !—all these precious ob- 
jects were almost within reach—he had 
counted every milestone, yet they did 
not appear. At length the guard blew 
his horn, and De Romillé leaped upon 
the roof to seize the first glimpse. His 
vehicle turned thro’ a little turnpike into 
a range of slated huts, which,at different 
times and with different intentions, had 
grown into a street. Some presented a 
back-wall creviced into windows half- 
filled with oiled paper and clumps of 
turf; others thrust a pent-house and an 
ili-hung sign-post towards the road ; 
while all poured forth groups of mothers 
gaudily dressed and ragged children. 
“ Yon’s ould castle and market-cross,” 
said the sturdy guard, pointing to a troop 
of yeomenry-cavalry, sheltering them- 
selves under the pedimeat of a rough 
black building, which, as it could pro- 
tect only the horses’ heads that met un- 
der it, obliged the riders to sit in the at- 
titude which so diverted Frederic of 
Prussia when attorney-general Dunning 
threw his arms round his charger’s neck 
at a review. 

“Take care of your wheels ! apply 
your anti-attrition !” exclaimed a sharp 
visaged lean man, as the coach rolled 
down its narrow road— Thanks to the 
Improvements of this age, it will not be 
long, I hope, before the ancient mani- 
pede, vulgarly called a wheelbarrow, 
will be adapted to the politest passen- 
gers ; and the superior animal will 
then have due precedence, instead of 

2D = aTHENEUM VoL. 6, 
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sitting behind one, two, three, or four 
irrational ones.” 

“1 don’t see the justice of your con- 
clusion,” said his companion on the 
roof, *“ifa man guides the wheelbar- 
row—but perhaps you mean the infe- 
rior sex to wheel us.” 

“ Which has happened too often,” 
returned the first speaker—‘ however, 
that, like other defects in the old system, 
may be corrected ; and I expect to con- 
vince this town, when I have establish- 
ed my academy in it, that the teachers 
of youth have been in a mistake four- 
teen centuries, Sir, what do we want 
with antiquities, histories, and other 
men’s recollections ?—-When we have 
forgotten every thing, then, and not till 
then, we shall begin afresh, without 
prejudices and presuppositions.” 

“ Pray, sir,” said the plain man by 
his side, * of what science have I the 
honour of seeing a professor 2” 

“ Of none singly, my good sir, I 
might call myself an omnagogue, or 
teacher of all things to all men, for such 
I have been ; butam now what is more 
profitable and fashionable : I come, in 


short, to give the last stroke and polish — 


to Lady Aan De Ciifford’s educatioa— 
the art of forgetting gracefully.” 

“ Have you any objection,” resumed 
the stranger, «ith a sly glance at his 
Meagre person, > be styled a Pan- 
gogue ?—equally dignified in sound as 
a Greek compound, and liable to raise 
some pleasant ide». in English.” 

“ Nothing could be more appropri- 
ate !—for, in plain truth, I have brought 
down the last Almanac des Gourmands 
as an addition to my pupil’s library ; 
and if, as I judge from your portfolio, 
you ‘are an ambulating artist, I can 
command a passport to the pantry of 
her father’s castle, and, secondly, to his 
gallery of portraits, 1 see the organ of 
physiognomy in your skull ; and if you 
know any thing of Gall and Spurzheim, 
you will see a most amusing variety of 
frontispieces.”’ 

“ | see one now,” replied his travel- 
ling companion, as they alighted at the 
massy iron gate of huge portcullis flank- 
ed by towers of venerable size. ‘* Can 
this be Castle Romillé ?” said the stran- 
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ger, as, after a few introductory whis- 
pers, he followed a laced butler and a 
damsel in pink slippers over the matted 
hall into the picture-gallery. ‘“ Here,” 
said his guide, you may form an appeo- 
dix to Lavater’s folio volume. - Look 
‘at that bead—its original belongs to the 
present Lord De Romillé, and has, as 
you seejsthe organ of constructiveness 
close to the left ear. He has toiled 
thirty years under a burning sun to rest 
at last ameng the escutcheons of his 
ancestors, in this castle. What will he 
find here? his farm-houses changed 
into villas with virandas, his tapestry 
into crimson velvet embossed with gold, 
and his hospitable hall into a concert- 
room—full of fine sounds, but nothing 
substantial, Look at the splendid jars, 
festooned draperies, the silver tea-equi- 
page beyond that door !”—“ Are those 
my lady’s ?”—“*No—my lady’s maid’s ; 
and that portrait, loaded with gold 
wreaths, is the modern Lady Ann De 
Clifford, heiress of these domains. Her 
hair-dres-er has only two hundred a 
year for varying the style of her head- 
dresses, and that fillet was actually 
braided from the model of the ancient 
Lady Aon’s. Observe in her glassy 
eye and pale yellow hair, how well the 
capability of forgetfulness is expressed 
by nature! She has the true emptiness 
of skull which renders a woman fit for 
my pupil. She will learn in two days 
to pass her harp and drop her pencil 
with an air of ignorance as completely 
natural as if she had not cost her father 
six thousand pound io music and draw- 
ing-tnasters. She will soon forget how 
to write, and employ an agent to speak 
for her. This will be the perfection of 
polite forgetfulness ; and I intend to 
propose an accomplished young person 
to reside with her as a sort of living 
opera-glass, a moveable lorgnette in hu- 
man shape, to see for her. On this very 
day she makes her first experiment in 
the art of losing the use of her limbs 
gracefully. She has forgotten how to 
walk, and an apilentum, a_velocimani- 
pede, and a patent asinade of my 
own invention have been brought here 
to save her the vulgar aad old-fashion- 
ed trouble !” 
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The professor of modish oblivious- 
ness saw his companion gaze with stu- 
pid astonishment, and conducted him — 
through one of the castle-gates into the 
smooth-shaven lawn, where a splendid 
groupe of the neighbours were assem- 
bled to see Lady Ann’s first exhibition 
on an ass composed of joint-wood, and 
suitably covered with a zebra’s skin, 
with the power, as the projector said, 
of perpetual motion. Great, indeed, 
would have been the surprise of the il- 
lustrious Ann of Pembroke, if she had 
seen her descendant attired in transpa- 
rent tissue, with amazonian hat and 
buskins, mounted on her wooden pal- 
frey ; and greater still would have been 
her horror had she seen the procession 
of pink, lilac, and white silk parasols 
which followed in the bands of her hon- 
est yeomanry’s great-grand-daughters, 
De Romillé walked in the rear of this 
singular squadron in profound silence ; 
but the automaton ass, no less fatal than 
its wooden predecessor in Troy, sud- 
den}y turned down the steep path which 
led to the castle-grove, and tangling its 
springs in a branch of its kindred oak, 
hurled its rider into the chasm below. 
It was a dismal and unfathomable 
depth, most unfortunately resembling 
the celebrated Strid in which young De 
Romillé lost his life some centuries be- 
fore. The miserable father leaped in 
to save his child, and brought only her 
corpse to land. This terrible catastro- 
phe acting on a brain heated by eager 
hopes, and on a frame chilled by a sud- 
den plunge into the wharf, was final 
and fatal to his reason. His steward 
recognized him, and conveyed his un- 
happy master to the desolate home that 
now awaited his return. There his 
brain-fever seemed to sink into an in- 
sanity of a calm and singular kind. He 
imagined himself the old Lord Clifford 
of Cumberland, and talked with con- 
stant and quiet patience of his daughter’s 
expected return. His steward, grieved 
in heart at his unhappy patron’s desola- 
tion, went forth one day with a'’scheme 
almost as wild as De Romillé’s chimera. 
He had often seen a ragged rosy girl 
sitting in the church-yard, and looking 
witheager admiration at the spleadid 
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tomb erected to the heiress. This girl’s 
blue eyes and pale flaxen hair resem- 
bled her’s sufficiently ; and _ honest 
Abraham sought an opportunity to 
execute his project. De Romillé loved 
to amuse his moody leisure by sitting 
oa thaytomb, and scooping with his 
cane the half-effaced inscriptions on 
humbler graves. Sadly as he busied 
himself with this untoward chizzel, he 
appeared not to remember that his own 
name would be thus effaced or preserv- 
ed only by strangers. His steward ap- 
proached him as he sat in this occupa- 
tion, and announced the arrival of his 
daughter. 

“ It is too late to-day,” said the sick 
man, sighing—‘* We can make no suf- 
ficient preparation. My daughter ought 
not to return without twenty yeomen in 
pinked cloaks and scarlet hose. You 
may take fifteen pounds for her travel- 
ling expenses, Abraham: that, I think, 
is as much as I paid for the Sheriff of 
Yorkshire’s wine and eating on his 
jouruey, though he brought three chap- 
lains and fifty soldiers. Where, I pray, 
isthe account of my daughter’s charges 
in London 2” 

Honest Abraham had not foreseen 
this demand, but he had many such ae- 
counts ready, and replied, * Here is 
one small charge unpaid for some mat- 
ters of my lady’s wardrobe and the last 
month of her board— 


£.s8. a. 

“« Twelve lessons in Latin - - 6 0 0 

Ditto in Attitudes - - - --- 12 0 0 
Do. private lessons in colour- 

1 8 0 0 


Signora Tintoretta’s new-in- 
vented carmine for morn- 
ing-bloom - ---------- 5 

Ditto for the side-box ---- 5 

Fugitive pink for occasional 
effect ----.--------. 10 0 0 

Instructions for applying the 
above according to the 
rules of perspective ---- 20 0 0 

To Mons. Grandson for tui- 
tion in the Swiss, Spanish, 
and Russian waltzes, and 
costume foreach - - - - - - 100 0 0 

8 Lessons from Madame 
Bruit, Artist in vocality 16 0 0 

Do. from MademoiselleSau- 
teuse, Professor of Attitu- 


oo 
oo 


dinizing ------------ 16 0 0 
Instructions iti the art of ce- 

meuting kid-gloves with 

iron glue, and materials 

for ditto ---------.-.- 10 0 0 
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Materials for mock-china, £. s. d.- 

straw-shoes, and bead-nets 15 0 0 
6 Lectures in H lics ~- 12 0 0 
Ditto in Mineralogy ----- 12 0 0 
------ Heraldry ------- 16 0 0 
Instructions in Elocution -- 12 0 0 
Pocket-extracts as materials 

for ditto --- ---------- 10 0 0 
Circassian Corsetts to reform 

her Ladyship’s bust - - - - 5 00 
Oriental Tooth-paste - - - - 110 
Renovating Pink Fluid - - - 33 0 
Subscription toGalvanic Lec- 


tures *#* #*# * # *# * ” 


“ What are you about, Abraham 9” 
quoth the Lord De Romillé, falling 
with marvellous exactness into the ideas 
which his ancestor would have had on 
such an occasion: “ By what mishap 
have you put such an inventory into 
my daughter’s name ?—Here is the me- 
morandum of her board and teaching, 
signed by her governess, dame Taylor 
of London: and with coia for her 
pocket, and furniture for her wardrobe, 
the-sum total is only 38£. and a silver 
threepence— : 


“To my Lady Ann’s man fer litel glasses 
of sweetmeat iid. 

‘* For my la’s Indyan clothesvid, — 

“ To a Frenchewoman for dauncing viis. 

“Item, geven to Stephens that teacheth 
my lady to daunce for | monthe xx. 

‘“‘ Item. A verdingal & verdingal wyre 
vs, iid 

‘“* Musicyons for playing at my la’s cham- 
ber-doore vs. 

“* A maske for my la. iis. ' 

“ Item---a paire of Jersey stockin 

* Item, two pair of shoes of Spani 
& one of calves’ lether, xiii¢. 

‘** Btat the sign of the holie lamb at St 
Martyn’s, a yd and a qr of lawne. 

** Item, for sleave-silk xxxull. ; 

“Item an ell of holland for my lady's 
neck kerchiefs. : — 

* For drawing her la.shipp on canvas lls. 

“For foore basket-pendants of goulde 
and pearle xiis, : 

“ tem a paire of greene worsted stockings 
for my la. iliis. iiiid. 

“Item. Two pap bookes, one for ac- 
compte---the other to write her catechisme 
sB-=- ee 

‘‘ [tem--pd for a ringe & jewelle ixs iiid,--= 
item 2 dozen of glasse flowers viis. 


“ No doubt,” answered Abraham, 
“ your good lordship has settled all de- 
mands for such items. I find no mention 
here either of neck-kerchiefs or cate- 
chism-books. Wiil it please you to have 
a little patience while I read on ? 


iilie. 
lether 


“ For ablack velvet gown edged with gold 
lace, slashed & lined with white satin. on 
‘* Ditto,crimson velvet with ermine bOF 
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** Morning vest of white silk with cambric 


skirt a vy - i - » 
* Cloak of grey superfine kerseymere 
with hood & -----------” 


“Man,” interrupted De Romille, 
snatching the paper from his steward, 
“ that is a leaf out of my own inventory 
of clothes—Read on—I have the_first 
part of it in my pocket. If it is the 
fashion of this day for women to wear 
such clothes, my daughter shall have all 
my father’s wardrobe—5V0 pounds for 
one week’s apparel! it is more than the 
price of six wedding-dinners and the 
Prior of Bolton’s whole cellar.” 

Abraham took the schedule with due 
submission, and read as he was com- 
manded— 

“« My Lord’s Apparell--- 

** A black velvet jacket embrothered with 
silver, farred with squirrels, & lined thorow- 
ly with white lamb somewhatdecayed xis. 

“One black sattin gowne lyned with buck- 
ram & buttons of black silk xxxiiis. ivd. 

** [tem---One robe of blewe sarsenet with- 
out sleeves & four shorte gowns with lace. 

“Item, A tawny hatte. 

** Item---A dup hatte. 


** Item Oue covered with crimesyn velvet 
& gold lace--- 

“ iii Payre of carnation silk stockings 
& ash coloured taffeta garters & roses edged 
with goulde--- 

** Item. A rollof buckram, 7 yards of right 
white sattin & iii prs of perfumed gloves.” 


“ Your lordship will be pleased to 
observe, that here are no less thar fifty 
gowns and forty pair of shoes in this 
inventory, not to mention twelve ells of 
ribbon for tippets.” 

‘So much the better, Abraham ; 
take the key of my father’s chest, and 
move itinto my daughter’s chamber ; 
and see that the doublets and hose be 
made fit for present use.” 

Abraham obeyed without delay ; and 
when he had surveyed the piles of an- 
cient black jerkins, sleeveless gowns,and 
silk shoes, he saw ample store of equip- 
ment for the damsel be had selected to 
amuse his patron’s insanity. The new 
Lady Ann was shewn to Lord De Ro- 
milie’s physicians, and the scheme well 
approved. She was shut, a week before 
the day intended for her introduction, in 
the chamber which contained the an- 
cient coffer, and having studied the 
equipment of modern ladies from the 
window of her native cottage, she was 
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at no loss to convert the silk jerkins into 
the scanty tunics of the year 1819, and 
the furred cloaks into pelisses. Carna- 
tion-coloured silk stockings, red velvet 
caps, and laced hats, were as easily 
transformed into female decorations : 
and the tailors of elder days hwd been 
so abundant in buttons and fringes, that 
her dress when she entered Lord De 
Romillé’s dining-hali, would have been 
envied by a court-dress maker, De 
Romillé gazed at her with eyes of won- 
der and admiration, for he recognized 
the apparel of bis great-great grand- 
father’s ancestor, and thought he recog- 
nized the prudence and sagacity of old 
Lady Anon De Ci:fford in her descen- 
dant’s ingenious adaptation of her ward- 
robe. He placed his supposed daugh- 
ter at the head of the dining-table, 
which by his order, had been covered, 
according to an ancient bill of fare, with 
a young lamb whole roasted, two bak- 
ed turbots in one dish, brawn with 
mustard and malmsey, apples and 
cheese stewed with sugar and sage, green 
ginger, and gingerbread. But he seem- 
ed displeased that no yeomen sat in his 
hall to eat frumetty pottage ; for Abra- 
ham’s utmost art could not find any of 
his lord’s tenants willing to appear in 
buff leather doublets and serge hose at 
a public dinner, and their wives were 
still less inclined to return from their 
pink pelisses, fringed half-boots, and 
laced parasols, to the homely attire their 
great grand-dames had worn, even for 
aday. Butthe new Lady Ann’s de- 
meanour gratified her supposed father 
beyond his best friends’ hopes. Ac- 
customed to the labours of the dairy 
and the kitchen, she arranged her pas- 
try castles, jars of conserves, and stores 
of potted lampreys, with the most 
exact attention to Lady Ann De Ciif- 
ford’s book of recipes, She needed 
such a guide, as the race of good old 
women in the country is wholly extinct.* 
Native shrewdness and a real ambition 
to please, the first principle both of po- 





* Perhaps she spelled herself very much like Lady 
Ann,and wrote at least as well, if we may judge by 
that celebrated \ady’s autograph. Her father’s se» 
cretary had 5/. per annum: but those who eould 
read his wriing deserved it as much, 












liteness and genius,made this untutored 
rustic assiduous in devices to suit the 
fond fancies of her nominal parent. 
She accompanied him in his evening 
walks among the fells and waterfalls 
near his domain, caused the wild rose- 
bushes to be fostered, and his favourite 
oaks to be woven into acanopy. ‘These 
were the arts of her private hours ; in 
public she had attractions no less pow- 
erful. Cheered and soothed by the 
semblance of a daughter’s kindness, the 
visionary man became fond of society, 
and solicitous to see his daughter loved. 
It was asubject of strange curiosity and 
much admiration to the peopte of a 
provincial town ; and when whispers 
were circulated that she was going to 
walk, to ride, or to appear at church, 
crowds were sure to assemble. On the 
anniversary! of her arrival, Abraham 
was once more ordered to provide a 
splendid feast for his tenants and de- 
pendents. Whea they were all assem- 
bled in the old dining-hall of the baro- 
nial mansion, the Lord of the Manor 
brought the nominal Lady Aan to her 
place at the head, and made this unex- 
pected oration to his vassals : 

“ Gentlemen, as you well know, I 
have been thought mad above twelve 
months by all my friends, and by some, 
mad since my birth. Ofthe first opin- 
ion you shall judge presently ; of the 
second you ought to have some doubts, 
as | have myself. Who among you 
has not seen the labour and the sums 
lavished to make my former daughter 
seem what this uneducated woman is 2 


What did the modern and highly-fash- 
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ioned Lady Ann acquire which her re- 
presentative will not display as grace- 
fully ?— Was it any ornamental art 7— 


None, for the refinement of good taste » 
forbids a woman of rank to be her own 
Was it an easy and natural ne- ~ 


artist. 
giect of polished decorum and courtly 
complaisance ?—Judge for yourselves 
whether the ease of ignorance is not 
more perfect than the assumption of 
affected apathy. This pupil of nature 
will berude with more amiable rashness, 
and please by greater novelty. Judge 
too how cheaply I have gained for this 
young stranger all the glory of that no- 
toriety which fashionabie women perish 
to obtain! ‘The wardrobe of old Lady 
Ann De Clifford has made her the ob- 
ject of more pleasant and less envious 
wonder than a belle or heiress of the 
newest ton. She will shew how nearly 
the excess of ignorance approaches the 
perfection of modern education—it ex- 
cels it, perhaps ; for she who knows 
nothing has nothing to unlearn, while 
the pupil of false taste acquires sciences 
she must disdain to shew, and learns 
morals never meant for use. She needs 
nothing but the art of forgetting, which 
I mean to teach her. I present her to 
you as my adopted and future heiress, 
certain thatno one will then remember 
her deficiencies or her origin. Let her 
but seem to have learned more than 
ever could have been useful, and to 
make no use of what she has really 
learned, and she will be all that fashion 
can make her, and all that Lady Ano 
De Clifford need be in 1819.” V. 
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IN'TERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE BLIND. 


—_—— 


From the London Monthly Magazine, Oct. 1819. 


THE INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN AT VIENNA, WITH ANECDOTES 
OF THE PUPILS. 


URING my stay at Vienna, 1 vi- 
anes sited, among other curiosities, the 
institution for the education of blind 
children. The building is situated in 
thesuburb Gum pendort, near the Scheen- 
brunn-line, 
the edifice inclose a spacions court- 
yard, and adjoin a gardeo planted with 
shadowy trees, and furnished with green 


The two lateral wings of 


bowers and seats. TIT must confess I 
experienced a sort of melancholy sen- 
sation on entering the school-room, 
where about thirty blind children were 
assembled ; but my sadness was soon 
dissipated, when I perceived that these 
unfortunate beings were reconciled to 
their fate, and most of them very cheer- 


ful.’ Not to disturb them in this happy 
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mood, and to avoid exciting desires in 
them it would be impossible to satisfy, 
a printed table is hung on the wall, re- 
questing strangers to forbear from ex- 
pressing aloud every sentiment of sym- 
pathy. [fall the children in this insti- 
tution were such as from their birth 
have been deprived of their sight, it 
would require less art to explain how 
they support with so much indifference 
the absence of the noblest of senses, and 
are withal content and happy ; as, in 
this case, they may be said, with great 
propriety, to be ignorant of what they 
forego. But there are also to be found 
amongst them some young men, who, 
till their eighth, nay even till the twelfth 
year, had enjoyed their sight, and who 
nevertheless grieve or repine as little as 
the blind-born, Besides that use assuages 
every ill, the society of their equals at 
the institution, and the continual activ- 
ity and useful occupation in which they 
are kept, contribute a great deal to their 
cheerfulness. Of the advantageous ef- 
fect of the latter means upon them I felt 
the more convinced, from the explana- 
tion given me, and the rest of the com- 
pany present, of the method of instruc- 
tion ; and, on being shown the exerci- 
ses and acquirements of the pupils, Mu- 
sic formed the beginning. From twelve 
to fourteen pupils, partly with wind and 
partly with chorded instruments, per- 
formed several pieces, according to the 
rules of the musical art. ‘They joined 
so accurately, observed time and every 
thing else with such precision, as to 
leave nothing to desire. This is not a 
laboriously-acquired mechanical ex- 
pertness without theory. They are ac- 
quainted with the noting system, are 
able to practise whole pieces by raised 
and tangible notes ; and the instruction 
in music is founded on theoretical prin- 
ciples, on their fine musical ear, in 
which they excel the greater part of 
those who can see, and on the always 
preceding instruction in singing. By 
these means they make rapid progress 
even in the execution, so that, if larger 
pieces are but twice or thrice played to 
them, they enter fully into their compre- 
hension. Two boys of twelve years 
played a four-handed sonata of Mo- 
zart’s with the greatest accuracy. We 
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next saw the blind read and Write, 
For reading, they make use of a raised 
letter-press. which they read very ex. 
peditiously by the touch. With this 
letter-press, several mottos, prayers, al. 
manacks, tables for history, and other 
objects to be found at the institution, 
have been printed, and are so in part 
by the pupils themselves, Writing 
is practised in the usual way witha 
lead pencil, a pin, or with ink, I ob. 
served several boys write very legibly a 
theme dedicated by a stranger. As it 
so happened that these very children 
had been blind from their birth, and hed 
therefore never seen the figure of a let- 
ter, I could not but consider this the 
most difficult part of the instruction of 
the blind. 

A particular kind of characters, that 
appeared as if pierced through with pias, 
but was, as we saw afterwards, done 
with letters consisting of: fine points, 
affords material service to the blind. 
These characters are legible to them by 
the touch; and they correspead, by 
means of them,with their absent parents 
and relations, who answer therm in simi- 
lar characters. We had an opportunity 
of seeing such letters, directed to a young 
girl at the institution descended froma 
good family,and which had been written 
by her mother, residing at the distance 
of eighty leagues from her, You must 
form a proper conception of the situa- 
tion of both mother and daughter, in 
order to dwy judge of, and appreciate, 
the value of an expedient so capable of 
affording them consolation, 

For the purpose of teaching the 
elements of arithmetic, the machine 
called the Russian ciphering-machine, 
with small variations, bas been intro- 
duced atthe institution. Raised figures 
for the touch, which are placed next to 
one another, and under one another, on 
tables provided with many co-partments 
or small divisions, serve for ciphering 10 
the accustomed manner. But no-where 
have [ been made so truly sensible as 
here, how much the operations of the 
mind may be retarded or multiplied by 
the use of figures, and other similar 
signs. Never would these blind 
children have attained to that readiness 
and rapidity in mental computation, 
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which are observable in the greatest part 
of them to a superlative degree, had 
they begun to learn reckoning with 
figures at an earlier period, as is usually 
the case with children enjoying their 
sight, who then no longer separate ideas 
from signs, but in mental computation 
jmagine the figures singly standing as 
it were before them, and proceed in the 
same way as if they were ciphering on 

aper or on the table. These blind 
children will solve any question, not 
only in the simple modes of reckoning, 
but likewise make apy calculation that 
relates to the rule of three, and connect 
various fractions, mentally. ‘The most 
expert are capable of extracting, in this 
manner, the square reots of three or 
more propositions. Being used to 
analyze afterwards, if desired, every 
solution with minuteness, I discovered 
that they were taught to make use in 
computation of the advantages afforded 
by the decimal system, without however 
being obliged, in any particular case, to 
follow exactly the fixed rules prescribed 
to them; but there is a free scope 
allowed to the genius of each pupil to 
choose for himself the best and shortest 
method that may occur to him; hence 
itcame, that some children solved the 
same question accurately in different 
ways. By two boys of about twelve 
years the answer to every question was 
given so quickly,that it was necessary to 
exclude them at length, in order to 
show us that the other children were 
likewise good arithmeticians, 

It is generally supposed that the 
blind, at least those that are born so, 
are unable to conceive any just ideas of 
the size, distance, and form, of bodies. 
Some exercise of these blind pupils, 
however, convinced me of the contrary. 
They measure all that comes before 
them with rules with raised divisions, or 
by a measure trausferred to their own 
body. They stated the length of a 
walking-stick handed them by one of 
the strangers present, by measuring it 
with the span, all to halfao inch. In 
the same way they estimate angies and 
corners by degrees. For instruction in 
Natural history, models of animals made 


of paste-board are provided, by which 


the pupils are not only able to distin- 
guish animals from one another by the 
touch, and to find and point out the 
particular characteristics of each, but 
the cleverest will even form each animal 
in wax upon a contracted scale, and so 
as not to be mistaken. In order to do 
this, the blind pupil must have acquired 
by the touch, not only a clear idea of 
the form of the whole, but also of the 
proportion of each individual part ; so 
that one should think, were he suddenly 
to recover his sight, he must recognize 
such an object even in nature. Of very 
large objects, such as houses, steeples, 
&c. there are likewise models extant, 
which the pupils imitate in paste-board, 
with some variations in size and form. 
All this is treated as preparatory to 
mechanical labours, in which many 
have acquired an astonishing dexterity. 

As a specimen of their refined touch, 
we were shown a collection of copper, 
silver, and gold coins, of which the pu- 
pils could accurately denote every piece. 
With equal precision they could tell 
several fruits, grains, and seeds, many 
of which are much easier to distinguish 
by the sight than by the touch. 

Their usual manner of marking their 
playing-cards is very ingenious, Of the 
fifty-two cards, each has but a few 
slight punctures made with a needle,not 
visible on the outside, but which may 
be felt on the inside. At each of the 
four sides this mark is put on a different 
place ; and the pupils are witha! sosure 
of their tact, that they play among 
themselves, and with those who can 
see, several games without stopping. It 
has been asserted that the blind are 
able to distinguish colours by the touch, 
but which seems in itself a contradic- 
tion. So much is certain, that at the 
Vienna and the Paris Institutions, 
among so many able scholars, not one 
blind individual has ever attained, in 
the proper seuse of the word, to such a 
knowledge of colours. 

_ As the institution numbers amongst 
its pupils some whose parents are peo- 
ple of property and distinction, and 
who are to be instructed properly in 
scientific objects, that they may here- 
after occupy themselves usefully and 
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agreeably, particular hours have been 
appointed for: them, in order to their 
learning foreign languages, history, 
natural philosophy, geography, mathe- 
matics, and the like, the means for 
which are likewise contrived for the 
touch. For lecturing, a considerable 
collection of appropriate books-is to be 
found. The greatest part of the pupils, 
however, belong to poor parents; and 
these, by a judicious instruction, are to 
be brought so far, that, by mechanical 
labour, they may be enabled to earn 
their subsistence in future. This is 
just what appears to be the most difficult 
task in the education of the blind, as 
there are fewer obstacles by far to the 
formation of their minds than to the 
application of their bodily powers, 
Owing to the privation of the most im- 
portant sense,witbout the help of which, 
scarcely an entirely plain work, much 
less a compound one, can be executed. 
The principal reason, therefore, seems 
to be, in no one having ever made use 
of the powers of the blind, and their 
having been left wholly unoccupied, 
because it had been customary to look 
upon all subsistence-procuring labours 
as confined to the common fraternities of 
handicraftsmen. Because the blind 
cannot enter as master, journeyman, or 
apprentice, nor work with, and by the 
side of, their brethren gifted with siglit, 
it follows by no means hence, that they 
are incapable of earning any thing by 
labour, Clear proofs of this are ex- 
hibited in the pupils of the present in- 
stitution. This is to the blind, as well 
as to all other men, inherent instinct to 
activity, their zeal to conquer every 
obstacle they meet with, their being 
constantly together, and the absence of 
- dissipation, greatly facilitate the instruc- 
tion given them in manual labours, if 
Only care be taken to reduce every 
thing to the plainest modes, and in the 
beginning to familiarize them with 
every individual one, which certainly is 
not practised with the seeing appren- 
tices, who learn almost every thing by 
mere intuition; but, on this very ac- 
count, not unfrequently acquire only a 
superficial knowledge of things ‘The 
following are the occupations introdu- 
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ced at the Institution of the Blind: 
\ 


knitting, spinning, lace-weaving, and 
paste-board work. ‘The pupils also 
make twine or packthread, cords and 
lines, nay, even new leather shoes, and 
repair old ones. Two boys construct, 
of polished wood, small cabinets of 
various forms very prettily. Both girls 
and boys perform besides all kinds of 
domestic work. As the strictest order 
aud reguiarity prevail throughout the 
house, and every thing retain its 
assigned place, they never stumble 
against any object, and always find their 
way. They know one another not 
only by the voice, but likewise by their 
step, and are very affectionate to each 
other. ‘They are active and busied the 
whoie day long. ‘The elder instruct 
the junior ones; and, in their leisure 
hours, they divert themselves in the 
yardand garden,where they are particu- 
lariy fond of playing at skittles, in which 
game they have acquired so much skill, 
that, even in the company of players 
whose optics are perfect, they never 
lose. It is a consoling and pleasing 
spectacle to behold a number of blind 
boys, otherwise of a good aspect, as- 
sembled here in merry converse and 
playfulness, wanting nothing, and 
happily unconscious of their privation. 
We feel grateful to Providence, and 
bless those friends of humanity whe 
were so fortunate as to find the means 
by which this greatest of corporal ills 
is, if not cured, at least forgotten, This 
institution, with some similar establish- 
ments to which it has given rise, is one 
of the few benefits that have resulted 
from the French Revolution. The 
founder and governor of the Vienna 
Institution for the Blind, Wilhelm 
Klein, was born at Wallenstein, studied 
law at the late Academy of Stuttgard, 
and held a considerable situation in bis 
country. In the year 1800, when the 
storms of the Revolution were for the 
second time affrighting the Continent, 
he voluntarily laid down his c.dice, and 
went to Vienna, where he obtained an 
appointment at the newly-regulated 
Poor-house. Here he determined to 


attempt the education of the blind ; 
and, by appropriate occupations, to 
render them useful to civil society. At 
that time there existed but one institu 
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tion for educating the blind, that of 
Valentine Hauy, founded at Paris in 
1784, but of which Kleing had no op- 
ortunity to take a nearer inspection, 
He was therefore obliged, on the outset, 
to contrive the method by which he in- 
structed his first blind pupil, and to find 
out, by himself, the requisite means for 
that purpose, This first essay succeeded 
beyond his expectations ; and already, 
after three quarters of a year, the first 
pupil in the spring of 1805could under- 
go a public examination, ‘The various 
parts and accomplishments taught him 
within so short a period, gave a convin- 
cing proof of the possibility of attaining 
the end in view, and of the properness 
ofthe means adopted. Government, 
and the public, were now vying with 
one another in supporting the projector 
in his benevolent undertaking for the 
good of the blind. ‘The number of the 
upils increased. The Institutioa for 
the Blind was reckoned amongst the 
curiosities of the imperial city, and 
frequently visited both by natives and 
by foreigners. During the eleven years 
of its existence, this establishment has 
had fifty pupils, that is to say, thirty- 
two boys and eighteen girls. At presert 
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(1815) it contains thirty-four blind 
children of all the provinces of the mo- 
narchy, and likewise some foreigners. 

The blind children who are to be 
educated, are admitted into the institu- 
tion between the age of seven and 
twelve, They must have no other de- 
fect beside blindness. Six years, at 
least, are required for finishing their 
education; yet a pupil may, according 
to circumstances, either quit the institu- 
tion at an early period, or stay there be- 
yond the term of six years. Fora 
poor blind child 150 florins currency 
are annually paid ; and for this sum it 
is fed, clothed, and instructed; and, 
upon the whole, properly taken care of. 
Children of wealthy parents pay in pro- 
portion to the superior treatment re- 
quired for them, a higher premium, ac- 
cording to a previous arrangement with 
the governor of the institution. 

The persons appointed at the institu- 
tion are,a governor or director, a cathe- 
chizer, a teacher, two music-masters, 
two physicians, a surgeon, a superinten- 
dant, a matron, various masters for in- 
structing the pupils in manual labours, 
and the requisite menial servants. 








THE CABINET. 


re 
From the London Monthly Magazines, October 1819. 


HERSCHEL, 


E went to Slough,to pay a visit to 

Herschel. He lives in a small but 
pretty house, close to which is his ob- 
servatory. His great telescope is erec- 
ted in the middle of a grass-plat. The 
tube of this prodigious instrument is 
thirty-nine feet four inches in length, 
and is made of plates of rolled iron. 
The great speculum, when it came 
from the mould in which it was cast, 
Weighed 2118 lbs. The foot of the 
instrument is moved by a very singular 
mechanism, The observer sits upon a 
chair at the side of the upper aperture, 
with his back to the object to be ob- 
Served, and directs the magnifier to the 
mage reflected by the great speculum 
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below in the telescope. A similar but 
smaller telescope is near at hand, and 
also an instrument which he calls the 
Comet-seeker. Iu an adjoining build- 
ing are several smaller telescopes, partly 
finished, all made upon the same pria- 
ciples, with ouly this difference, that the 
eye-glass is at the side of the aperture. 
Herschel polishes the metallic specula 
himself, by means of machinery ; and 
the whole art consists in the curvature 
which he gives them. The mirrors in 
time lose their brilliancy, and require 
fresh polishing. Hence the use of 
them in foreign countries is very limited, 
because nobody knows how to give 
them this polish. Herschel has descri- 
bed the whole process in writing, 30 
that his art cannot be lost with his death. 
He is now near eighty years of age, 
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and notwithstanding his sixty years’ re- 
sidence in England, still speaksGerman 
very well. He invented and made the 
instruments to which we owe so many 
remarkable discoveries, among which is 
the knowledge of a new planet. The 
foggy atmosphere of England is very 
unfavourable to his observations,- as he 
-does not reckon above a hundred hours 
fit for observation in the whole year. 
Every thing new that be discovers in 
his examination of the heavens, he com- 
municates to the observatory at Green- 
wich, to make the calculations and more 
exact researches. For the complete 
observation of the heavens, it would 
require, he told us, nine hundred years, 
after the expiration of which, lnstru- 
ments of greater diameter may be made. 
He has at times continued his observa- 
tions for twenty-four hours together, 
and through the cold winter nights, His 
sister was his assistant in his observa- 
tions ; we were introduced to her ; she 
too has not forgot the German, Though 
we would most willingly have stopped 
longer with this remarkable man, to 
whom the sciences are so much indebt- 


ed, and whose conversation, when he 


communicated his ideas to us,was high- 
ly interesting, we were obliged to hurry 
away, having still a long journey to 
make before night.* 


SINGULAR OMISSION, 


In the last Act of Parliament for reg- 
ulating the Bath Turnpike Trust, a 
curious omission occurs. In the clause 
which enacts a penalty of 40s. or two 
months’ imprisonment “ for riding, dri- 
ving, or leading any mare, gelding, 
mule, or ass, upon any of the footways, 
belonging to the said roads,” the word 
‘horse’ is omitted ; so that under this 
Act it is impossible to convict any per- 
son in the above penalty who may el- 
ther ride, lead, or drive a perfect horse 
upon any of the footpaths belonging to 
the said trust. 


SUNDAY IN PARTS. 


T was glad it was Saturday night : 
for being fatigued by a long day in the 
jolting diligence, and by a short night 
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at the disagreeable Hotel de Norman 
die, at Rouen, 1 calculated on the re- 
pose of a great city on Sunday, Jp 
the morning, however, we were arouse 


ed at six o'clock by the chipping of 


stones, the sawing of wood, and the 
driving of natis. I examined the cause, 
and found that the opposite house, 4 
music-seller’s, was under repair; and 
] beheld a dozen workmen as intently 
engaged as though it had been Saturday 
instead of Sunday morning. As theig 
incessant noise rendered it useless to go 
to bed again, we determined to recone 
noitre the streets till breakfast-time: 
but, before we were dressed, a discord 
of sounds assailed us, in numerons fruit 
and provision venders, some stationary, 
and others itinerant,p—who, we alter. 
wards found, began the same cries eve. 
ry morning at aboutseven o'clock. On 
proceeding into the street, we found the 
shops Open or opening, and the same 
activity apparent as would have been 
seen in the streets of London any 
morning in the week at eight o’clock,— 
for the French are more early in their 
hour of rising than the English, by 
which they gain on the day an_ hour, 
which we unwisely lose in bed. We 
sauntered about till nine o'clock, and 
found every kind of manual labour and 
employment in the same activity as on 
an English day of business ; and, even 
in the vicinity of the Thuileries, we saw 
the masons and others at work on the 
public buildings. — Mon. M. Oct.1819. 
WALTER SCOTT 
has acknowledged himself the author of 
Harold the Dauntless,and the Bridal of 
Triermuin; two poems, evincing, in the 
opinion of many critics, as much true 
poetical talent as any of his other works, 
Weare sorry that he has been so ill-ad- 
vised as to commit thisindiscretion; for, 
if the poems did not sell without his 
name, it was telling the world, in lan- 
guage very well understood, that his 
merits were of as low ao order as bis ad- 
versaries affected to consider them. 
These two poems are founded on cit- 
cumstances, not certainly so interesting 
as the nationality of bis more popular 
productions, but they abound in as g 
descriptions, and the verse has quite 3% 
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much barmony, ard the sentiments no 
less beauty. It would therefore seem, 
that much of the celebrity of the works 
of * this eminent person,” as the Edin- 
burgh Review calls him, has arisen from 
the national feelings which he addressed, 
cecuring by that means the flattered van- 
ity and prejudices of his countrymen ; 
at least if this has not been the case, 
how has it happened that the two works 
before us have been treated by the pub- 
lic with so much indifference 2? It_ is 
however alleged, that no small portion 
of the fame of this “ great poet,” is due 
to the indefatigable exertions of his able 
publisher ; and that those exertions 
having been carried to their utmost limit 
in former instances, have failed in these 
to produce the wonted effect. But this 
is invidious ; for Mr, Scott is certainly 
a very respectable poet; and we have 
no doubt, that much of the malicious 
satisfaction which many enjoy at the 
evanescent quality of his renown, is 
owing to their envy of the success with 
which he made hay while the sun was 
shining. We would therefore caution 
our readers not to give-in too readily to 
the opinion which begins to prevail, that 
Mr. Scott has written bimself out ;— for 
we can assure them, that both the Bri- 
dul ef Triermain and Harold the 
Dauniless, are as good things as he has 
yet written : and that the public, for its 
own sake and consistency-of character, 
should buy them freely, otherwise it 
may give “ the mighty minstrel” reason 
to believe that he is not quite so great a 
genius as many people have supposed, 
which would be exceedingly mortifying. 


Ibid. 


a 


“ THE CASE IS ALTERED, QUOTH 
PLOWDEN.” 


This is a saying well known in 
Shropshire, Mr. Ray gives the iollow- 
ing account of it, Kdmund Plowden 
was an eminent common lawyer, in the 
time of Elizabeth, born at Plowden in 
Shropshire, of whom Camden gives this 
character, Vite integritate inter homi- 
nes sue@ professions nulli secundus. 
And Sir Edward Coke ca'ls him the 
oracle of the common law. Some make 
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this the occasion of the proverh, which 
is usually applied to such lawyers, or 
others, as, being corrupted with larger 
fees, shiit sides ; though itseems extra~ 
ordinary that a man of Plowden’s cha- 
racter should by his conduct at any 
time have taught others to prevaricate. 
However, according to the tradition, 
Piowden, being asked by a neighbour 
ot his, what remedy there was im law 
against a person whose hogs had tres- 
passed upon a piece of ground, answer- 
ed he might have very good remedy, 
but the other replying, that they were 
his (Piowden’s) hogs, nay, then, neigh- 
bour, quoth he, the case ts altered. Oth- 
ers relate the following story, as giving 
rise to the saying: Plowden, being a 
Roman Catholic, some of his neigh- 
bours, who bare him no good will, in- 
tending to entrap him, and bring him 
under the lash of the law, had dressed 
up an altar in a certain place, and pro- 
vided a layman in Priest’s habits, and 
given private notice to Piowden that 
mass would be celebrated there at such 
atime. Plowden went to mass, and 
was presently accused. He at first 
stood upon his defence, and would not 
acknowledge the fact. Witnesses were 
produced, and, among the rest, one, 
who deposed that be himself performed 
the service, and saw Mr. Piowden 
there. Saith Piowden to him: Art 
thoua Priestthen? ‘The fellow re- 
plied, no. Why then, gentlemen, quoth 
he, ‘ The case is ulltered ; No Priest,no 
mass.’— Ku, Mag. 


TARTARIAN LIBERALITY. 


A poet, whose name was Delah, at- 
tracted by the fame of Ogtai Khan’s 
munificence, undertook a journey on 
foot from the remotest part of ‘Tartary 
to the seat of government, in order to 
implore the royal bounty, he being then 
incapable of discharging a debt of five 
hundred bullisches, which embarrass- 
ment preveated him from pursuing his 
studies, After some difficulty he gain- 
ed access to the Khaa, who entered into 
conversation with, and ordered him 
double the sum which he solicited. The 
prime minister remonstrated with his 
master upon this profuse grant, which 
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he said was extravagant. ‘ Have you 

not heard,” replied the prince, “ that 

the poor man has travelled over moun- 

tains, deserts, and rivers, merely on the 

reiiance which be has had on our gene- 
rosity, and should we send him back 
with no more than what will barely pay 
his debts, by what means will he sup- 
port himself on the journey?” The vi- 
zier, still unmoved, said, “ but your 
majesty has not been informed that this 
man has had the audacity to write a 
satire against me, for having denied him 
an audieuce on so impertioent a busi- 
ness?” “ Js it so?” answered Ogtai, 
then you shall give him another thou- 
sand, that he may have to say when he 
goes home, there is one monarch in the 
world who knows how to punisha min- 
ister for blocking up access to his 


throne.’—New Mon. M. 


CARRIER PIGEONS IN HOLLAND. 


The Flemish papers have recently 
contained accounts of the late annual 
competition of the Society of Pigeon- 
fanciers at Antwerp. 

The custom of training pigeons to 
convey letters from one place to anoth- 
er is prevalent in all parts of the East, 
but particularly in Syria, Arabia, and 
Egypt. ‘The Mogul keepsa vast num- 
ber of pigeons for the purpose of carry- 
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ing letters on occasions where extraor- 
dinary speed is necessary. ‘They fly 
from one extremity of his dominions to 
the other. By this mode of conveyance, 
the Consul of Alexandretta daily sends 
despatches to Aleppo in five hours, tho’ 
couriers occupy a whole day in pro- 
ceeding from one town to the other, 
The caravans travelling through Arabia 
maintain communications with theArah 
sovereigns, by means of pigeons with 
letters fastened under their wings, 
These messengers fly with extraordina- 
ry rapidity, and return with fresh speed 
to the place where they have been rear- 
ed. They are frequently observed ly- 
ing with their backs on the sand, with 
their bills open to receive the morning 
dew, and recover breath. Pliny men- 
tions, that pigeons were employed to 
introduce letters into Mutina (Modena), 
when that place was besieged by Mark 
Antony. They were also employed in 
1574, at the siege of Harlem, and in 
1775, at that of Leyden. The Prince 
of Orange, when the latter siege was 
raised, determined that the pigeons used 
on that occasion should be maintaiued 
at the public expense, and that at their 
death they should be embalmed and 
preserved in the town-house, as a per- 
petual mark of gratitude.— Spor. Mag. 
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From the Literary Gazette, 


DICTIONNAIRE CRITIQUE ET RAISONNE DES ETIQUETTES DE LA COUR, ET DES USAGES DU 
MONDE, PAR MADAME LA COMPTESSE DF GENLIS. 


ay AROUS systems have been es- 
tablished-concerning the causes of 
the French revolution ; almost all pre- 
sent a chance of probability. One theo- 
rist attributes these causes to the des- 
truction of the Jesuits, another to. the 
abo.ition of the Parliament, a third to 
financial deficiencies, and a fourth to the 
progress and abuse of philosophic ideas, 
finally, some regard the neglect of cere- 
mony and etiquette as the source of ev- 
ery evil, This latter opinion is not so 
puerile as it appears at first sight: itis 
not departing very far from the truth to 
say that harmony among the different 
classes of society is necessary to the 


a 


maintenance of social order; this har- 
mony can only subsist by observance of 
rank,and respect forceremony. France 
was for a length of time a school of po- 
liteness and urbanity to the rest of Hu- 
rope; but since we have heard so much 
of the rights of man, it seems as though 
mankind had forgotten the respect which 
is due to each other. The very tradi- 
tion of French poitteness no longer eX- 
ists ; we every day lose something of 
that spirit of decorum, which even state 
policy may turn to so many advanta- 
ges ; the powers of society are by de- 
grees divested of that happy tilusion 
which inspired respect and civility, and 
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the Dictionnaire of Court Eliquetie is to 
many persons a Dictionary of Fiction. 
« French politeness,” says Madame 
de Genlis, in her Preface, “ was com- 
bined with so much wit, taste and re- 
finemeot, that it has ever been quoted as 
the model of grace, gallantry and good- 
breeding. But the glory of astonishing 


the universe by a long succession of tri-. 


umphs, has occasioned a neglect of 
those customs and social laws which 
are useless In camps: amidst sO many 
ambitious pretensions, the wish to ap- 
pear agreeable was of course disdained, 
and not to attach value to this object, 
was to renounce it,” 

There is much truth contained in 
these few lines, and Madame de Genlis’ 
work,in spite ofits frivolous title, is 
weil-calculated to excite reflection. Ev- 
ery object, however unimportant in ap- 
pearance, acquires interest from the bis- 
torical recollections with which it is 
combined. Many articles are treated 
with more depth of research than the 
subject seems to require, and we recog- 
nise In every page that exquisite polite- 
ness and delicacy of taste which dis- 
tinguish a woman of understanding, 
wo has spent her life in the world of 
fashion ; who, from her rank in society 
and her literary reputation, has enjoyed 
an intimate acquaintance with all the 
celebrated men of the eighteenth centu- 
ry; has judged their opinions, learnt 
th secret of their system, and who is 
perhaps better qualified than any one 
to discover its causes and appreciate 
its results, She makes the following 
observations on the French revolu- 
tion :— 

“There are persons in the literary 
werlc who sme with coatem>: when 
they are told thatthe revolution was the 
work of the Philosophists ; yet it is 
certain,(and the fact nay be proved by 
the Journais) that all the most odious 
motions made by the jacobins, were 
taken from the works of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Helvetius, Diderét, Condorcet, 
Saint Lambert, Raynal and d Alem- 
bert ; the letters of these writers con- 
tain the most clearly formed conspir- 


acy against religion, monarchy and 
Manners,” 
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In 1770, Mareschal Richelieu wrote 
to Voltaire: ‘ The new Philosophy 
will bring about a horrible revolu- 
tion, if means be not taken to prevent 
it.” Unfortunately the prediction of 
the Mareschal was verified in its fullest 
extent. 

The Abbé de Beauregard, thirteen 
years before the revolution, exclaimed 
from the pulpit of Notre Dame, with 
an eloquenee worthy of Bossuet :— 
Yes, it is the King and Religion that 
the Piilosophers aim at destroying ! 
The axe and the hammer are in their 
hands! They are only waiting for a 
favourable moment to overthrow the 
throne and the altar! The temples of 
the Lord will be stript and destroyed, 
his festivals abolished, bis name blas- 
phemed, and his doctrine proscribed ! 
.... But what do I behold!.... the 
High Priest of Baal in the pulpit of 
truth.... immodest Venus, do you 
assume the place of the living God, and 
seat yourself on the throne of the Saint 
of Saints to receive the guilty incense 
of your new adorers!....” For this 
awful and true prediction, the christian 
orator was called by Cordorcet a fana- 
tic and a leaguer, and’ yet a few years 
afterwards the comedian Monvel play- 
ed the part of High Priest in the Church 
of Notre Dame, and an opera dancer, 
Mad. Aubry, was carried in triumph 
to the altar in the costume of the Ged- 
dess of Reason. 

‘These revolutionary masquerades na- 
turally lead us to mention the ridiculous 
honours which were conferred on the 
distinguished men at Paris with all the 
pomp ofthe Greek ceremonies. The 
article scandal in the dictionary presents 
an amusing example of this; Madame 
de Genlis describes in a tone of pleasan- 
trv of Madame de Sevigneé, the ridicu- 
lous funeral pomp of Voltaire, when 
the national assembly ordained that the 
remains of that patron of philosophers 
should be removed from the church of 
Romily to the Pantheon. 

“ In a triumphal car, at once pon- 
derous and mean, was placed a hideous 
wax figure intended to represent the 
ccrpse of Voltaire. At his feet rose a 
pyramid of volumes comprising a whole 
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edition of his works. The car was 
surrounded by opera figurantes and 
chorus singers, personating the muses, 
whose number was quintupled with the 
view of conterring greater honour on the 
memory of the deceased. It was a cold 


and rainy day, and the streets were cov- 


ered with mud : the muses, who wore 
thin draperies of white muslin and 


crowns of faded roses, were splashed to _ 


the very knees. They slipped along 
the wet and greasy pavenent, singing in 
hoarse voices, mournful hymns to the 
glory of the deceased ; but it was im- 
possible to distinguish a single syllable 
they uttered, for every accent was drown- 
ed by the noisy acclamations of the 
crowd, and the cries of vive Voltaire ! 
which were reiterared by all the Pois- 
sardes of Paris. The miserable popu- 
lace, who were abused in all things, re- 
garded Voltaire as the patriarch of ja- 
cobins and democrats. ‘They were 
not aware that Voltaire, who in reality 

reached a revolution, at the same time 
wished that the people, whom he pro- 
foundly despised, le sot peuple, (for that 
was his expression) should be looked 
upon as nothing, and should never take 
the least share in the government, be- 
cause, said he, I do not like the govern- 
ment of the Cunaille. But a singular 
accident for a few moments retarded 
the progress of the triumphal retinue. 
The head of the effigy of Voltaire got 
unfastened and rolled down to the feet 
of the philosopher..... The terrified 
muses suddenly stopped: they soon 
however contrived to fix the wax head 
again on the shoulders of the image. 
The next disaster was a violent show- 
erofrain. The daughters of memory 
were compelled, in spite of their dignity, 
either to go in search of umbrellas, or 
to take shelter in the shops ; and by 
degrees the whole retinue dispersed. 
Thus ended this marvellous pomp. 
The muses were covered with dirt and 
caught severe colds, and the Parisians 
were by no means satisfied with a 


spectacle which had been emphatically 
announced as the most dramatic, the 
most elegant and most perfectly Gre- 
cian ceremony that had ever been wit- 
nessed.” 

This is a grotesque picture of a scene 
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of philosophic quackery, and delineates 
one occasion of the many which 
cause the absurdity of these tricks © 
to be universally acknowledged now, 
as they will hereafter form the com. 
ick portion of the history of revyoly- 
tionary follies, 

In every page of her hook, Madame 
de Genlis writes like a woman who has 
been accustomed to the court and high 
lite: the article on presentations is iy 
itself a little treatise on etiquette: she 
frequently throws an interest over her 
work by humorous and satirical approx- 
imations, 

We shall conclude this article by a 
few reflections on manners, extracted 
from the article decorum : 

‘** The period when the greatest de- 
corum prevailed in France, at the court 
and in tae city, since the kings of the 
third race,was during the reign of Louis 
XIIL: the French people were never 
more religious. What admirable in- 
stitutions were then founded! The 
Hotel Dieu, tie Enfants Trouvés, the 
Seurs dela Charité, &c. It was not 
until after the regency of Aune of Aus- 
tria that decorum began to be neglected 
atcourt. ‘The women then began to 
wear their throats uncovered : widows, 
however, rigorously adhered to their old 
costume, and females in general observ- 
ed all the rules of propriety which had 
been establised under the preceding 
reign. Every lacy of quality hada 
companion or Brodeuse, who was con- 
stantly with her. ‘The origin of this cus- 
tom was to protect themselves from slan- 
der by never holding a ¢éte a téle with a 
male friend whatever might be his age. 
Thus we find Madame de Muintenon 
in her letters to Madume Caylus recom- 
mending her never to abandon this pru- 
dent custom, although the latter was 
then in her fitty-sixth year, and the 
mother of a young man established in 
the world. It was likewise an idea of 
decorum which gave rise to the custom 
of females never riding out in a carriage 
without being attended by two servants 
at least, and in the evening provided 
with a torch, Every one wished to 
have witnesses and to act in the light ; 
this custom was maintained uatil the 
revolution.” 
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We might multiply quotations with- 
out number. Madame de Genlis’ work 
would furnish an abund ance of amus!ng 
moral and instructive anecdotes, Sev- 
eral articles are treated with remarkable 
talent; the graceful style and turns of 
high life which characterise the genius 
of the author are everywhere observable. 
We could have wished for a few more 
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historical anecdotes ; the book is more 
remarkable for observation than re- 
search ; it is more the work of a woman 
of the world than a woman of learning ; 
a critical and explanatory dictionary of 
the etiquette of the court of the world, 
&c. might well have excused a little co- 
quetry of erudition in a female. 








YOUNG ARTHUR, OR THE CHILD OF MYSTERY, 


A METRICAL ROMANCE. BY Cc. DIBDIN. London, 1819. 
—_—Ere -— 


Extracted from the European Magazine, 


Gye public obligations to the higbly- 
gifted family of the Dibdins, have 
long attached an interest to every work 
connected with their names,— 

As to the manner in which Mr. Dib- 
din has chosen to tell this story,we must, 
indeed, beg leave to enter our unqual- 
ified dissent ; for tho’ the plan he has 
adopted certainly introduces his readers 
to very many flashes of wit, and bril- 
liancies of imagination, and coruscations 
of humour, which they would otherwise 
have missed, yet we do opine, that such 
interruptions to the progress of the Tale 
are scarcely redeemed,even by the beau- 
ties thus presented, and like the circui- 
tous wanderings of a mountain stream, 
though they sparkle where they stray, 
still such deviations are too frequently 
useless, and such irregularities unpleas- 
ing. ‘There are excelleucies in this poem 
that more than compensate for any of 
those critical objections,w hich, after all, 
exist perhaps but in a difference of taste, 
and certainly may be supported by pre- 
eedents of very high and potent autho- 
rity.—The following extract is trom an 
allegorical subject, and affords a lesson, 
“te relormers would do well to profit 
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LEGEND OF THE 


THE PASSION-FLOWER AND THE 
SPRITE. 


A lovely maid, with an air of grace, 
By moanhght stray’d to a desart place ; 
Little she reck’d, though the fact was rare, 
That mortai by night urg’d footstep there ; 
For many a phantom there would be, 
And that was the haunt of witchery, 
And says the iegend, the lovely maid 
To that spot by the mild moon’s beaming stray’d; 


Her heart was pure, ber mind serene, 
And, e’er she stray’d to that awful scene, 
With no charm’d fillet she bound her hair, 
To guard fram the power of the ’witching spell : 
But she had breath’d an accepted prayer 
To where the powers of goodness dwell, 


And there as she stray’d she saw a sprite, 

Of mortal form, blooming and bright; 

Anda spirit of air, have legends said, 

Would woo the love of a mortal mand; 

And that maid to the spirit who once gave ear 
Was never known after to appear: 

And the wind when shricking was thought to bear 
The shrick of that spell-bound maid’s despair. 


He saw the maid, and the maid he woo'd, 
And still as she wander’d the sprite pursued ; 
Still where he stepp’d flow’rs seem'd to spring, 
And whenever he spoke birds seem’d to sing; 
Whenever he sung it seem’d to be 

The floating of heavenly harmony. 

A iyre in his hand he seem'd wo hold, 

The frame was crystal, the strings were gold; 
And when he his hand to the lyre address’d, 
Itseem’d a requiem of the blest. 





THE SONG OF THE SPRITE. 


Come rove with me, for ‘ts blessed to rove 

When the chaste moon ha'lows the vows of love, 
And the purest sighs have birth ; 

Immortal, my reign in the air! hold, 

And though thou art form’d ef the earthly mould, 
From f den, sure, came that earth ; 

And pair’d with pure virgin air’s spirits may be ;— 

Sweet spirit 0: earth, come, rove with me. 





Ah, cease thy song, the maiden cried, 
And hie thee far from me; 

For thou art bliss by Heaven denied, 
And I may not rove with thee. 





T’ll build thee a palace in air, love, 
Environ’d with clouds of go!d ; 

And rainbows encircle shall there, love, 
The pillars the roof that hoid ; 

And that root with respiendent stars shal] blaze, 
The floors be celestial blue ; 

And there I°i! collect the sun’s bright rays, 
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And the beam of the moon which 80 mildly plays 
Day and night to give hght for you. 





Ah, cease thy song, the manden cried, 
And hie thee far from me ! 

For thou hast boasted, in thy pride, 
What may noi, cannot, be. 





I'll build for thee a wond'rous bower ; 
Pillars of agate shall there be seen, 
. And every leaf and every flower 
Shall glow with gems of the brightest sheen. 


Kaeh leaf shali the clearest emerald be, 
Rubies shall glow in every rose : 

Violets of sapphire thou there shalt see, 
And crocus, where meliow the topaz glows. 


rhere amethysts shall in pinks unite ; 
In tities the orange jacinth curl ; 
Grystals shall form the lily, white, 
And the snow drop pure be of orient pearl. 


And every flower of every hue 
With diamond drops shall o’ersprink!ed be ; 
And they shall sparkle as drops of dew, 
And the radiance that lights them reflect from thee. 





Spanish America. 
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Ah! cease thy song, the maiden cried, 
And hie thee far from me ! 

Ispurn the bait thy art has tried, 
And will not rove with thee: 


For I shall be a spirit of hght 
When thou to light art lost ; 
And I shall bean ange! bright 

When thou in pain art toss‘d. 





And they were near a tower, 

On which, wide-spreading, grew 
The holy passion flower, 

That sparkled with the dew. 


And offa flower then piuck’d the maid, 
A type of heavenly love: 
A shortand secret prayer she said 
For power from above. 
And with that flower she touch’d the sprite, 
The dew she o’er him shed: 
The fiend then lost his borrow’d light, 
And howling from her fled. 


And safe with the holy passion flow’r 
Return‘d that maid to her peaceful bow'r: 

The legend closed a moral gives thee— 
Fable is allof witchery. 





From Blackwood's (Ed.) Magazine. 


HIPPISLEY’S NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO THE RIVERS 
ORINOCO AND APURE.* 


HIS is an extremely comfortable 
hook to look at and to touch, but 
an extremely uncomfortable one to read. 
Tt is excellently well printed—and the 
hand slips smoothly over the wire-wove 
hot-pressed paper, as overa lady’s arm, 
with or without a glove. Indeed it 
does one’s heart good to dally with so 
comely an octavo—fat, fair, and forty— 
and we absolutely fell asleep with it in 
our arms. On awaking from our slum- 
bers, we began to converse a little with 
our Spanish mistress, but to our un- 
speakable mortification found her not 
only tiresome to a degree, but unhappy 
herself untess she could make us equally 
so, and acquainted with sad misery, 


** As the tanned galley-slave is with his oar.” 
But to speak witha gravity more be- 


coming our years and profession, here 
is a narrative upwards of 500 pages 





* Narrative of the Expedition to the rivers Orino- 
eo and Apure, in South America, which sailed from 
England in November 1817, and joined the patriotic 
forces in Venezuela and Caraccas : by G. Hippisley, 


Esq. late Colonel of the first Venezuelian. Hussars, 
in the service ofthe Republic, and Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the British Brigade in South America. 
London, J. Murray, Albemarle Street. 


long, in which the gallant Colonel Hip- 
pisley keeps so constantly before our 
sight in one attitude of distress after 
another, that our feelings of sympathy 
are so worn out that we wish either he 
or we had never beer born—and feel 
at last as if we could not long survive, 
be his endurance, and we his narration 
of all the miseries of human life. 

The gallant colonel was called up to 
London from his retirement, by several 
mercantile gentlemen, who promised to 
come forward with pecuniary resources 
to any old officers who would embark 
in the cause of the Spanish American 
patriotic government, who had for seven 
years past been fighting hard for free- 
dom from the iron yoke of Ferdinand 
VII. He immediately waited on Luis 
Lopez Mendez, the agent from the re- 
public of Venezuela,. and had an audi- 
ence of him in presence of the deputies 
from Chili, Peru, Mexico, and Santa 
Fe. In the appendix he gives a copy 
of the agreement afterwards entered into 
between him and Mendez, by which he 
was constituted colonel-commandant of 
the first regiment of Venezuelian Hus- 
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gars—all the officers whom he had cho- 
sen coufirmec iv the rank which he bad 

iveon them—pay and allowance equal 
to those ia the British service guaranteed 
to them—also a remuneration {rom the 
Vevezuelian goveroment to every man 
disabled by wounds, or rendered unfit 
for actual service—and a pledge given, 
that no officer should be removed trom 
his regiment into any other, without his 
colonel’s concurrence. The private 
men of the regiment (600) were to be 
selected trom the natives ot Spanish 
America, and disciphned by Celonel 
Hippisley and his officers on their arri- 
vaiat the Caraccas. ‘The pay and al- 
lowauces of the commissioned cfficers 
were to commence trom the day (ioclu- 
sive) of their arrival at the Caraccas, 
island of Margarita, or any part of the 
Spanish main—and of the non-com- 
missioned from that of their embark- 
ation on board of the vessel to convey 
them from England. On their arrival 
atthe Caraccas allowances were to be 
made for the expenses on the voyage to 
the colonel-commandant, field-ofticers, 
captains, and subalterns, doilars 200 
each—and to non-commissioned, ec. 
dollars 80 each, in addition to the regu- 
lar pay. 

Colonel Hippisley, thus “ armed and 
prepared for active exertion,” commenc- 
ed operations, by “ visiting the shops of 
the various tradesmen to be employed 
In the equipment of my officers, and 
the regiment in general, I began,” says 
he, “ with the saddler ;” and having 
directed patterns of caps, he finished by 
“causing a button-mould to be engrav- 
ed, denominative of my regiment, and 
eublematic of the service on which I 
Was to lead it.” One of the chief de- 
fects of this volume is the want of an 
engraving of the emblematical button, 
which we doubt not did credit, as well 
to the colonel’s ingenuity in the fine arts, 
as to bis enthusiasm in the cause of lib- 
erty. Having, as he thought, put caps, 
saddles, buttons, &c. in good trim, his 
hext object was to get the “ bulk, the 
Sinews, and the thewes of men”—and 
alter considerable exertions, he got to- 
gether half-pay officers, discharged ser- 
— of cavalry, and “ young gentle- 
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men who had never before held a mili+ 
tary commission,” to the number of one 
lieutenant-colonel, two majors, eight 
captains, sixteen heutenants, eight cor- 
hets, adjutant, quarter-master, two sur- 
geons, two apothecaries, and ridwmg- 
master. Their uniform, which is de- 
scribed, was a very smart and cashing 
one, contracted for with Messrs. Thom p- 
son ana Mackintosh for about £40 per 
officer, which sum, and al! others con- 
rected with their outfit, each gentieman 
promised on his honour to pay belore 
embarkation. Meanwhile other heroes 
besides our colonel were raising regi- 
nents for the same service. Colonel 
Campbell was completing bis corps of 
riflemen— Macdonald the first regiment 
of Lancers—and by and by Colonel 
Hewit commenced the equipment of a 
second regiment of Lancers—and Colo- 
nei Wilson the Second, or Red Hussars 
of Venezuela. There was now a cry- 
ing demand for saddlery and shipping 
—and the sufferings of Colonel Hippis- 
ley may be said tohave begun. And 
first of all came Messrs. Thompson and 
Mackintosh, with faces as long as their 
ell-wands, and declared the utter impos- 
sibility of getting the uniforms finished 
by 20th of August, the day “ nomina- 
ted in the bond.” ‘The various patriot- 
ic regiments may be said to have been 
all clashing together—for though they 
had many colonels they had but one 
tailor—and the particulars of an ar- 
rangement are given, by which breeches 
seem to have been handed out to the 
officers according to a principle of pro- 
portion which we dare say was quite 
equitable—but not until the feelings of 
Colonel Hippisley seem to have been 
greatly harassed. ‘These details may 
be said, with or without a pun, to have 
been uniformly affecting—and the Co- 
lonel exhibits throughout them all great 
mnagnanimity of character. Alter rig- 
ging out the rifle-corps, Mr. Esdaile, 
army clothier and tailor, began to show 
the white feather; and distrusting the 
guarantee of Don Mendez, laid “ the 
fame, favour, and profit, (such are Colo- 
nel Hippisley’s words) likely to arise 
from an order so «xtensive,” on the 
shoulders oi Mr. Doo.an, who began 
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cutting out and stitching away with all 
the alacrity of a true tailor, It was 
now bigh time to embark, and the 
Prince, a ship which had been procured 
by Messrs. Thompson and Mackintosh, 
Was in readiness for their’ reception. 
Each officer paid into the hands of a 
committee, consisting of two captains 
and two subalterns, the sum of 14, 
10s. for laying in wine, spirits, pigs, 
and poultry, and 10s. per head was tar- 
ther levied, for the purchase of a tent, 
to mess in on the shores of Venezuela. 
The senior surgeon, who possessed that 
“* suaviter in modo which seduces the 
heart and sometimes the understand- 
ing,” was entrusted with the money 
thus collected—and engaged to get to- 
gether pigs, &c. On inspection, the 
Prince was found fit for the reception 
only of sixty men aid twenty officers— 
instead of forty-four commissioned ofli- 
cers and 120 non-commissioned and 
artillerists. ‘The coonel very promptly 
disembarked his men “* without their 
breakfast ;” and after much vexation 
and considerable delay, finally procured 
the Emerald, formerly a French cor- 
vette, and a prime vessel both in ac- 
commodation and sailing. But, alas ! 
the old surgeon, so suave in his man- 
ners, grand treasurer and caterer to the 
Venezuelian Hussars, and who had 
caused one geueral watering of mouths 
among the patriots, by the long list of 
promised dainties to be devoured during 
the voyage, was nowhere to be found— 
and had actuaily got himself arrested on 
a false debt, and confined to a spunging- 
house, that he might, be safe from his 
brethren in arms. ‘The pigs and the 
poultry were discovered to be mere 
creatures of imagination—and the crock- 
ery the work only of the ancient cbirur- 
geon’s brain. ‘Three, officers, too, to 
whom the colonel had become security 
for the payment of their clothing and 
saddlery went off by the light of the 


harvest noon. The second major de- 


clined going out—and two captains and 
several junior officers resigned. At last 
the Emerald got under weigh,and made 
Madeira after 14 days of boisterous 
weather, during which time the plague 
raged among the pigs, and confusion 
among the crockery, to such an extent, 


Hippisley’s Voyage to the riers Orinoco and Apureé, 
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there was no bacon to dress, and had 
there been, scarcely a Plate from which 
to devour it, On their arrival in the 
Bay of Funchal, they were not only 
told to keep their distance, but absolute. 
ly fired at from the fort. They suc 
ceeded, however, next dav, in getting 
some fruit and wines brought on board, 
that though they had no dinners, they 
might at least have a dessert—and cop- 
tinued their voyage, passing by Antigua, 
till they cast anchor off St. Bartholo- 
mew, and landed at the town of Gusta- 
via. During the run from Madeira, 
great insubordination prevailed an board 
—the junior officers were perpetually 
quarrelling—and one of them being 
brought to a court-martial, was found 
guilty of theft—sentenced to be dismiss- 
ed the society of his brother officers— 
and on landing on the Spanish main, to 
be turned to the right about. At Gus- 
tavia the officers appear in uniform, and 
the soldiers, as might have been expect- 
ed, prove extremely troublesome and 
riotous among the the natives. The 
Prince arrives at the island with colonel 
Wilson and his troops on board, and 
also the Britannia with colone! Gilmour 
and the artillery—but all the different 
colonels, between whom indeed it ap- 
pears that there was little cordiality be- 
fore they left England, are all exceed- 
ing shy and testy, and indeed behave 
more like so many big lads for the first 
time in a ball-room, and quarrelling 
about the places of their partners, than 
middle-aged and indeed elderly gentle- 
men, going to deliver an immense con- 
tinent from the yoke of oppression. 
Here a very splendid ball was given by 
his Excellency the Governor to the pa- 
triot officers, at which, we are informed, 
colonel Wilson and Gilmour, in imita- 
tion of a Frenchman who wore orders 
at his breast, also appeared with daz- 
zling appendages of a like kind, but by 
whom bestowed, and by what services 
acquired, the honest colonel Hippisley 
professes his entire ignorance. Oa this 
lieutenant-colonel English, who seems to 


be a bit of a wag, hinted, that “ had we 


known that the production of a some- 
thing at the button-hole would have 
been uniform, the whole of the remain- 


ing British officers might have sported a 
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doubloon suspended at their bosom. If 
jts appearance there would not have 
added to their rank and dignity,it would 
however have added to their credit, 
and have convinced the good tavern- 
keepers in Gustavia, that their guests, as 
far as the doubloous would go, were 
trust-worthy.” 

From the time of their leaving St. 
Bartholomew's to the meeting with Ad- 
miral Brion’s (ithe patriot admiral,) 
squadron in the Orinoco, we have fo- 
thing but accounts of duels,—mutinies 
—and desertions—in one of which no 
less than forty men abandoned _ the 
cause. In addition to all these evils, 
the brackish water of the Orinoco made 
all the men ill—so that the few men 
who were left belonging to the expedi- 
tion were feeble and dispirited, as well 
as undisciplined, ignorant, and by the 
ears with each other. ‘The final disas- 
trous issue was at hand. We have now 
gone over, as rapidly as we could, 200 
pages of colonel Hippisley’s narrative. 
We come now to something like a lit- 
tle information concerning persons, of 
whom one is anxious to hear—the ad- 
mirals and generals in the patriot 
cause. 

ADMIRAL BRION,. 

“ His excellency, Luis Brion, admi- 
ral of the Venezuelian navy, and of the 
coast between the river Amazon and 
the Gulf of Fiorida, captain-general and 
commander-in-chief of the naval repub- 
lic, is a native of the island of Curacoa ; 
in stature about five feet five inches ; 
thin make ; his limbs firm, and well 
put together; rather a round face, much 
sun-burnt, aad pitted with a few marks 
of small-pox; short black hair, dark 
penetrating eyes, and good teeth; a 
Jewish cast of countenance, which, how- 
ever, is rendered more expressive of his 
real situation by the full mustachio 
which he wears on his upper lip. In 
person and manners he displays a good 
deal of ease, and on a first appearance 
he is even rather prepossessing ; he 
speaks Kaglish, and understands it well; 
he is as good a Frenchman as he is a 
Spaniard, and speaks the latter tongue 
with true Castilian pronunciation.” 


Proceeding up the river, at Angustu- 


Brion, Bermudez and Montillo. 
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ra, Colonel Hippisley and Colonel Wil- 
son of the Red Hussars, with the offi- 
cers, were entertained at dinner by Ge- 
neral Bermudez, whom, with the gov- 
ernor, he thus describes, 


GEN. BERMUDEZ, AND MONTILLO, 


‘“ Bermudez is one of the oldest, as 
well as the best, generals, the patriot 
army possess’s. He is about thirty 
years of age, nearly six feet high, rather 
thin, but strong and muscular in his 
limbs, He is stated to have been born 
in the district of Barcelona, of a brown 
complexion, round face, dark eyes, and 
hair so dark as to be almost black ; at 
certain times a degree of ferocity is visi- 
ble in his looks, which is augmented by 
his very long and dark mustachios, 
which remind the observer that he can 
act as well as look savagely, especially 
when his mode of retaliation at the 
siege of Barcelona, and at Old Guyana, 
is remembered. 

** General Bermudez can also assume 
the appearance of humanity, kindness, 
and politeness; and I was pleased 
with him when he got up from table, 
which I understood he did so early, to 
give time for the large hall in which he 
had dined to be prepared for a ball. 
The governor of Angustura (general of 
brigade Montillo) has one of the most 
prepossessing countenances ever seen. 
In stature he is about five feet seven 
inches, stout and well made, clear brown 
complexion, and dark hair ; his eyes, 
although rather small, are black, and 
the most brilliant, and perhaps the most 
soft and playful that ever were seen in 
the head of man. Montillo is brave to 
a fault; by birth he is a Caracarian ; 
he possesses humanity, and harbours not 
the smallest tincture of jealousy or 
resentment. He is a great favourite 
with the general in chief, Bolivar, and 
is about tweuty-seven years of age, ex- 
cessively neatin his person and appear- 
ance; but, unfortunately, so addicted 
to drinking, that heis scarcely known 
to go to his hammock sober at night, 
and he too frequently commences his 
potations soon after mid-day. When 
he appeared at General Bermudez’s, 
although [ had only seen him for a few 
minutes previously in the street, yet he 
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struck me as being drunk when he 
came to the table.” 


A most disagreeable but ‘somewhat 
ludicrous misuuderstanding took place, 
immediaiely after dinner, between our 
author and Montillo. Our author in- 
advertently turned his back on the 
governor, who took it so much in dud- 
geon, that after various manceuvres 
aud much play at cross purposes, the 
colonel had his sabre taken from him, 
and was himself put under arrest. The 
true cause of all this rumpus is not 
very apparent—but we shail charita- 
bly suppose that Montillo was, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, drunk—and 
that colonel Hippisley being quite ig- 
norant of the language, and a little too 
much given to ride a horse somewhat 
higher than those used in the cavalry, 
unintentionally exasperated tbe punc- 
tilious Spaniard by his provoking sim- 
plicity. Next morning, however, the 
governor, like a worthy Toper, repented 
him of the arrest—and not only be- 
came reconciled to colonel Hippisley, 
but embraced him most fraternally, and 
insisted on his taking up his lodgings in 
the government-house. The progress 
and termination of this quarrel, so in- 
fluential to the destinies of Spanish 
America, are described by colonel 
Hippisley in a manner worthy of their 
vital importance—and so is the subse- 
quent departure of Bermudez and 
Montillo for Guyana, leaving him and 
his brother officers of the different 
Hussar regiments all at loggerheads 
with each other; and as far as we may 
judge of their behaviour, totally indif- 
ferent to the cause in which they bad 
embarked. 

To comfort the Colonel under all 
his embarrassments, Bolivar confirmed 
the rank originally guaranteed to him 
by Don Mendez, and “ he appeared in 
the general orders of the day as colonel 
commandant.” But alas! where were 
the 200 dollars promised to him on bis 
arrival at Angustura, or the 30 due to 
his men? Nota bit of beef that was 


eatable, and the rum sent all who drank 
itto Pluto! Strange as it may seem, so 
elated was the colone] commandant with 
his dignity, that he absolutely formed 


Free-and-Easy Ball at Gustavia. 
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the idea of giving, under these impos- 
sible circumstances a grand dinver!! 


“However, on second thoughts 
having computed the expense, ind 
turned my thoughts seriously to the 
circumstances in which we stood, the 
economical idea presented itself, whether 
I had not better give a ball instead of a 
dinner, To the latter the ladies of the 
city could be invited—-the grand council 
of the republic—the native officers and 
civilians in the garrison—and our brother 
countrymen in Colonel Wilson’s corps 
—all might partake of such an en- 
tertainment, and besides the cost, the 
risk of a drunken party at dinner be 
thus avoided.” 

At this ball the only ladies who did 
not atiend “ were the wife of lieutenant 
colonel Rooke and two Freuch girls of 
respectability.” Those who did attend, 
were ladies whose virtue was not so 
impregnable as either Gibraltar or 
Bergen-op-Zoom—and we are told 
** that the refreshment rooms were broken 
into sans ceremonie, in order to attack 
the porter, wine, and spirits, and the 
whole was drunk off without rule or 
decorum.” Colonel Hippisley, who, 
as colonel commandant, led off the 
first dance with a lady whose motto 
was “liberty, independence, and 
equality,” facetiously informs us, that 
since the revolution and taking of the 
city of Angustura, the good Padres had 
not been called upon to perform the 
solemnization of the marriage ceremony, 
The loving and happy couples whom 
fancy, choice, or persuasion, had joined 
together, were pertectly contented in 
their unceremonious union with one 
another, and ‘if ever matrimony even 
entered their heads, it was merely m0- 
mentary, and as a matter that could 
either be dispensed with wholly, or 
po-tponed to another more fit and pro- 
pitious opportunity.” 

It does not appear that this sort of 
promiscuous dancing improved the 
morals of the officers so much as Co- 
lonel Hippisley probably anticipated, 
and the following statement of that fact 
is undoubtedly very picturesque. 

“In the interim, some of the officers 
and others had behaved themselves most 





uowarrantably ; notice was obliged to 
be taken of their conduct, and Montillo 
shewed that he possessed great good 
nature and feeling, which I observed the 
more as | wasan inhabitant of the same 
house with him. Yet drunkenness was 
his fuible, and I believe he never went 
to bed without his fulldose. At night 
when he came home (for he was gen- 
erally on one visit or another) a large 
tub, containing as much water as would 
take him above his middle, was in rea- 
diness for him, into which he would 
jump, and remain for a quarter of an 
hour, on coming out he wiped dry, and 
wrapped in his dressing-gowa go to his 
hammock, where he swang until sunrise, 
The bath was again resorted to, and he 
dressed and rode out, and transacted 
what business was required of him, 
Heis a great favourite with Bolivar, 
who knows him to be brave and trust- 
worthy, but laments the attachment 
which he unfortunately has to liquor of 
any kind that he can get.” 

People may for a while dance away 
care—but we suspect that under the 
following circumstances, balls and as. 
semblies must, at least, have been rather 
thinly attended. 

“ [again made application for money, 
and urged it with every possible exer- 
tion, particularly when I found that the 
officers were selling even their clothing, 
to obtain it for absolutely necessary ex- 
penses. I was assured by the intendant 
geueral that every endeavour to obtain 
a supply should be made, and he un- 
dertook to promise that some pay should 
be forthcoming before we left Angus- 
tura. [ had been obliged to part with 
many of my own articles, some of which 
were indeed supertluous, in order to 
meet my immediate wants. All my 
biankets, save one, my cot, cabin-lamps, 
some plain clothing, and other articles, 
my master tailor’s wife disposed of for 
me, and I obtained in cash about 100 
dollars, [was now able to procure 
some provisions more nutritious and 
congenial to my taste; for although I 
Was not so ill as to prevent me from 
riding and going my daily rounds, yet 
I was feeble and debilitated from the 
absolute want of proper food, nor could 
Tever establish a regular and general 
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mess for the officers with every exer- 
tion for that purpose. Beef soup, and 
stewed beef, without vegetables, rice, 
pepper and salt, were in reality so bad 
and unowholesome for continual diet, 
that both officers and men felt the ill 
effects ; and as the allowance of rum, 
bad and pernicious as it evidently was, 
was indispensabieto mix with the water 
of the Orinoco to soften its quality, kill 
the animalcula, and take off the effects 
of the mineral poison with which it was 
impregnated, we suffered much from 
our beverage as well as trom out meat, 
The water itself is a strong purgative ; 
and, if used without passing it through 
a filtering stone, will cause violent 
spasms in the bowels, and bring on 
dysentery and all its concomitant mise- 
ries.” 

At last the British, when called on 
to swear allegiance to the republic, 
positively refused, unless paid the stipu- 
lated 80 dollars—and many cf them 
were in consequence disarmed.—Order 
was at length restored by a promise of 
the money, which the council in a few 
days raised by a forced loan—but just 
as the troops were expecting their arrears, 
an unexpected order was issued to delay 
the payment till within a few days of 
their intended embarkation for the river 
Apuré. The colonel at first supposed 
that Montillo was drunk when he issued 
this arbitrary order on the civilians for 
the money—and that on getting sober, 
he commanded its restitution. But the 
approach of a British vessel with cloth- 
ing, equipments, and necessaries for 
10,000 men, soon solved the difficulty 
—and Montillo looked on his dollars 
as saved, 

‘The governor had issued, it seems, 


his orders to commemorate the annis 


versary of the eighth year of their in- 
dependence,—and after describing the 
grand military procession to the church, 
Colonel Hippisley indulges himself in 
the following description. We could 
pardon the coarse and vulgar spirit of 
his picture of that famous ball—but 
nobody will pardon the irreverent tone 
in which he speaks of the mysteries of 
the Roman Catholic religion. Noth 
ing was more disgraceful to the character 
of the British army in the Peninsular 
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war than the insulting spirit, which the 
officers too often exhibited towards the 
priests and the canons of their faith ; 
and Colonel Hippisley, whom we, 
nevertheless, believe to be a worthy 
and enterprising man, makes himself 
more contemptibie in the following 


‘ passage than any of those whose religion 


he there attempts to ridicule with all the 
ignorance and all the grossness of a 
buffoon, 

“ Having taken his seat on the left of 
the altar, on the outside of the railing, 
with the colonel of the regiment de 
Valerosa on his right, I was placed 
next; and Colonel English, and the 
colonel of artillery, the colonel of ma- 
rine, and colonel Wilson of the red 
hussars, took their appropriate stations. 
High mass was performed in the presence 
of all the officers of the garrison, civil- 
jans, and a great number of females. I 
Was requested to approach the altar, and 
so was Colonel English, where, having 
acushion placed to kneel upon, we 
were prayed over by the patriot bishop, 
and received a sprinkling of the holy 
water. I perceived the General Mon- 
tilio’s arch look and smile at both dur- 
ing a part of the ceremony : probably 
my countenance depicted the doubts [ 
entertained of being made a Catholic, 
“noleas volens.” IL acknowledze I be- 
gan to think the joke was going too far, 
and inwardly determined, should the 
wafer be presented to me, to decline the 
offering, and leave the clergy in the 
lurch, Te blessing and the spriakiing 
I concluded would do meno harm; 
and I consented to receive those heaven- 
ly dews, from an earthly hand, with 
composure and resignation. I soon, 
however, discovered it was only the 
prelude to high honours. I was cleared 
of all my sins, my errors, and trans- 
gressions, and, being thus purified and 
white-wasned, I was deputed as one of 
the six bearers to support the canopy of 
silk carried over the head of the bishop 
whilst he supported the host in his 
arms.” 

_ We find that we must pass over all 
the wrangling and jangling from page 
309 to page 361, and content ourselves 
with the following sketches of two naval 
characters, 


Hippisley’s Narrative—Commodores Dias and Paddillio. 
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COMMODORE DIAS, 


“ Dias, commodore of the gun-boats, 
and Paddillio, commodore of the armed 
flecheras. ‘The former isa little sturdy 
fellow, about five teet five inches in 
height, strong built, and fleshy. When 
drunk he has the appearance of good 
humour, and if not displeased can be 
vulgarly talkative, rude, and assuming ; 
it ruffled, he immediately displays 
what by nature he is—a bloodthirsty 
inhuman savage, who could with plea- 
sure eat the being whom he sacrificed to 
his hatred or revenge. He boasts of 
the number he has slaughtered in cold 
hlood, and relates, without horror, that 
he had ted on buman flesh. He has 
shown a degree of ferocious courage 
and professional abilities which have 
been peculiarly serviceable to the inde- 
pendent cause, on more than one oceca- 
sion. 1 was twice in company with 
him ; and the second time placed my 
pistol in my bosom, to protect myself 
from any brutal attack he might have 
been induced to commit; and IJ ac- 
knowledge that I felt bappy when I 
found inyself treed from his society, nor 
did I ever again seek it, or by accident 
fall into his company a third time. 


COMMODORE PADDILLIO. 


“ Commodore Paddillio would, if he 
wore a shade over his eye, be a more 
agreeable looking man; having received 
acut down his cheek, extending to his 
eye on the right side, which seems as if 
starting from its socket, and gives to his 
countenance a horrid and terrific ap- 
pearance ; yet he is fond of dress, and 
cleanly in his habits, There is also 
a great deal of generosity and sociable 
conduct in this man, and he is as firm a 
fread as he is an implacable enemy. 
He never forgives an injury ; but he 
has honour and courage sufficient to 
meet his adversary on a fair and equal 
footing ; and although much used to 
scenes of bloodshed and murder, and 
ready to perform such tasks, too, when 
ordered by his superior, yet there 1s nO 
instance on record where he has suffer- 
ed the victim to be tortured, or butcher- 
ed with any additional inhumanity. 
Not so his brother commodore, who 
enjoys the sight of the victim of his 
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cruelty or Tevenge. dying by inches. 
The two commodores are, bowever, 
eworn foes to each other. Whilst on 
actual duty they meet, and will act in 
concert; but shou'd they cross each 
other off dury, Paddillio has vowed 
that one of them shall die before they 
separate, 1D retaliation for a blow for- 
merly given bim by Dias.” 

Soon afterwards ail discipline among 
the British was at an end, and the 
majority of the men under Colonel 
Wilson and Major Trewren deserted 
to join the patriot Paez. Colonel 
Hippisley treats us with upwards ofa 
100 pages more of what may be called 
his personal narrative, down to the 
time when he was forced to sell his 
equipments to geta passage to England 
—from which we shall extract the few 
passages that are interesting. 

GENERAL BOLIVAR. 


“ General Bolivar is a mean looking 
person, seemingly (though but thirty- 
eight) about filty years of age. He is 
about five feet six inches in height ; 
thin, sallow complexion, lengthened 
visage, marked with every symptom of 
anxiety, care, and, I could almost add, 
despondency. He seemed also to 
have undergone great fatigue. His 
dark, and, according to report, brilliant 
eyes, were now dull and heavy, although 
Icould give them credit for possessing 
more fire and animation when his frame 
was less harassed. Black hair, loosely 
tied behind with a piece of riband, 
large mustachios, black handkerchief 
round his neck, blue great coat, and 

lue trowsers, boots and spurs, com- 
pleted his costume. In my eyes he 
might have passed for aay thing but the 
thing he really was. Across the cham- 
ber was suspended one of the Spanish 
hammocks, on which he occasionally 
sat, loiled, and sw ang, whilst conversing, 
and seldom remained in the same pos- 
ture for two minutes together. Arter 
an interview of nearly an hour, I left 
the apartment, and bis excellency did 
me the honour of attending me to the 
hall door, aud bidding me adieu. 


GENERAL PAEZ. 
T3 P. ant . 
“eZ s cavalry are much superior 


in point of dress, appearance, and good 
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condition of their horses ; yet I do not 
wish it to be understood that they are 
uniformly clothed. There are none of 
them so naked as many of Sedeno’s 
legion ; but they consist of some with- 
out boots, shoes, or any body covering, 
except their blanket, which is the neces- 
sary appendange to the general uniform. 
They all wear trowsers, or something in 
the shape of breeches or loose drawers, 
and their arms are similar to the other 
corps of cavalry. Many of Puez’s 
men are clothed in the spoils taken 
from theenemy ; and thus are seen men 
in helmets bound with brass and plated 
metal; large sabres with silver hilts; 
saddles and bridles ornamented with 
silver tips and buckles. I actually saw 
one horseman who stirrups were made 
of the same precious metal. Many 
anecdotes are told relative to Paez, and 
vouched for as being authentic. Indeed 
several of ourcountrymen were witnes- 
sesto bis exploits. ‘Though almost a 
general of his own authority, yet he is 
too powerful for even Bolivar to dispute 
his rank, which he has therefore tully 
acknowledged. Paez is self-taught, 
and sprang upall of a sudden, from 
nothing, during the revolution, before 
which he was hardly beard of. When 
it broke out, he was soon found at the 
head of a numerous body, avowedly for 
the purpose of aiding the cause of the 
republic. His courage, intrepidity, 
repeated successes, and the numbers of 
his followers, speedily gained bim a 
name. ‘The quickness of his move- 
ments, the rapidity with which he pur- 
sued the flying enemy, the personal con- 
flicts in which he had been engaged, 
and the conquests he bad made, both 
collectively and individually, rendered 
him the admiration of bis adherentsyand 
the dread of the enemies, into whom 
his very name struck terror as they 
advanced to the plains and savannahs 
to encounter him. His followers, too, 
were all so many Paezes, looking up 
to their general as a superior being, to 
whose mandate upwards of tour 
thousand brave men paid implicit obe- 
dience. On the parade, or in the field, 
Paez was their general and supreme, 
1) the hours of rest from the fatigues of 
along and rapid march, or from con- 
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quest over the adversary, and the re- 
taliation rigidly executed, Paez would 
be seen dancing with his people, in the 
ring formed tor that purpose, smoking 
with them, drinking from the same cup, 


_and lighting the fresh segar from the 


one in the mouth of his brother soldier. 

“ General Paez is uncommonly active, 
He will, for amusement, as he did before 
some English officers, single out a wild 
bull from the herd of cattle, and ride 
him down, pass his lance through, and 
thus slay him; or gallop up to the ani- 
mal’s rear, and grasping the tail firmly 
in his hand, twist it so suddenly and so 
strongly as to throw the beast on his 
side, when, if some of his followers do 
not come up at the moment to pierce 
him, he will, by a cut of his sabre, ham- 
string and leave him, until the arrival of 
his people puts the finishing stroke to 
life, and the flesh is prepared for cook- 
ing.” 

“At the action of Ortiz, in April, 
1818, Paez, with his cavalry, were 
engaged, and had made several success- 
ful charges against the enemy, who, 
thougi inferior in numbers, was far 
superior to Bolivar in discipline and 
generalship; but the geveral-in-chief 
had so puzzled: matters, and so con- 
founded the line, that the infantry were 
beaten, and nearly destroyed, before 
Bolivar could collect himself, which ex- 
torted some sharp rebuke from Paez to 
the chief in person.” 

“Paez covered the retreat, at Boli- 
vars request, and one or two charges 
secured the remnant of the infantry 
from annihilation. After the last of 
these charges, which he led himself, he 
retired on one side, and having dis- 
mounted, was seized with a fit (some- 
thing of the hysterical kind,) and lay 
onthe ground foaming at the mouth. 
Colonel Eaglish, who related the cir- 
cumstance to me, was present. He 
went up to Paez, though some of his 
people warned him by no means to 
disturb the general: “he will soon be 
well,” said they, “ heis often so, and 
none of us dare to touch him until per- 
fectly recovered.” Colonel English, 
however, approached, and having 
sprinkled some water in his face, and 
forced a little down his throat, he spee- 
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dily recovered; and coming to his 


recollection, thanked him cordially 
a 


saying he wasa little overcome by the 
day’s fatigue, baving with his own lance 
and with bis own arm killed thirty-nine 
of the enemy, and been taken ill whilst 
running the fortieth through the body, 
The bloody lance lay by his side, and 
he presented it to Colonel English, as a 
memento of his friendship and affection, 
Paez soon recovered, and joined his 
legion ; and when Colonel English de- 
parted, he presented him with three 
very fine horses from his own stud. 

“T shall trespass on my reader's 
attention a few minutes more, whilst | 
relate another anecdote of this man. 
Since the refusal of General Morillo to 
give quarter, he has never been known 
to spare the life ofa prisoner. Yet, at 
the battle of Calaboza, having been 
successful in one or two charges, by 
which he forced the royalists to retreat, 
he was in the height of good humour, 
and an officer who had been taken by 
his men was brought to him—he was 
mounted. The General asked him a 
few questions, and then directed his 
man of business todo his duty. The 
Spanish officer begged hard for life. 
“ Well,” says Paez, “ ride to yonder 
tree,” pointing to one some distance 
off, “and when you get there, escape 
as fast as you can, and take care I do 
notcome up with you!” The officer 
obeyed, and when he arrived at the 
tree, casting one glance behind him, 
commenced his race. Paez pursued, 
and soon overtook him, and wasin the 
act of putting his lance through his 
body. The royalist, with some pre- 
sence of mind, said, “General Paez is 
too noble to take an advantage. My 
horse was tired, and could not gallop; 
but if you, general, will give me your 
horse, and the same liberty, I think I 
could save iy life.” “ Done!” an- 
swered Paez, and immediately the 
Spaniard was mounted on his horse. 
The distance was again pointed out; 
the officer rode to the spot, and started 
afresh. Paez, in the meantime, had 
mounted the jaded royalist charger. 
He started also, and gained ground, 
and in about two miles actually came 
up with the unfortunate Spaniard, who 
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fell beneath the point of the insurgent 


eneral’s spear. The race was witness - 
ed hy hundreds, and the air was soon 
filled with the shouts of applause be- 
stowed on the intrepid and sanguinary 
Paez. 

GENERAL SEDENO. 


« Karly in the morning of the follow- 
ing day a most extraordinary bustle 
seemed to prevail ; people running and 
riding in all directions. Some thought 
it was occasioned by the advance of the 
royalists having entered the town at the 
south-east extremity, If this were the 
case, | considered that all would fall 
an easy prey to the invaders; for of 
such a set Of mixed rabble no other 
country could boast. Some with spears 
or lances pointed, galloping violently 
along the road; others with drawn 
swords in their hands, racing up and 
down: the whole accompanied by a 
confusion of tongues, noises, and 
shoutings. The first hussars had been 
drawn up Opposite our boats, by my 
order, to await further directions, when 
we perceived, approaching the flechera 
with the remainder of Colonel Wilson’s 
hussars, a person on horseback passing 
in full speed, with this motley group at 
his heels : and one of the native officers 
coming up to me, told me that he who 
rode hy was General Sedeno, whom 
his soldiers were going to kill, for not 
doing his duty at the last battle fought 
near Calahoza. Concluding, therefore, 
that none but General Sedeno’s enemies 
Were near, our people were dismissed, 
and I, with several of the officers, fol- 
lowed the crowd, to see what had 
actually befallen the general, who I was 
convinced, if he continued to ride at the 
same rate, would not easily be over- 
taken by the tired and nearly knocked- 
up cavalry which followed him. 
“Having followed the stream of 
idlers to the upper part of the town, we 
came to the prison, where some of his 
friends met the fugitive, and enabled 
him for the present to escape the fury of 
the soldiery, though an immense crowd 
had surrounded the house, and report 
said that they were cutting off the gen- 
eral’s spurs previous to his being exe- 
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cuted. In a few minutes after, he was 
led out by an officer holding him by 
the left hand, as a gentleman would 
hand a lady, aod I perceived that the 
highest respect was paid to this person- 
age, who frequently placed his own 
left hand on his breast, and uttered 
some words vehemently in Spanish: 
the spectators and soldiery bowed their 
attention and forbearance. Sedeno is 
a tail; thin man, and looked at that 
momeat nothing like a general, but a 
thief, or some other rascal, just taken in 
the act. His companion and guardian 
was a man of about five feet seven 
inches high, rather fleshy, plump, round 
face, fair complexion, and most pre- 
possessing countenance. He appeared 
in a dark blue jacket, sabre, cocked hat, 
with a large silver cockade in front, and 
he wore his hat, as the sailors say, fore 
and aft. 

“ The native officer who had before 
addressed me, and who had joined the 
throng, now informed me, that he who 
conducted Sedeno was the gallant 
Paez, who had most fortunately arrived 
to save him from the hands of his own 
men. No one, said my new acquain- 
tance, could have sheltered him but 
Paez: it was not in the power of the 
supreme chief; the men would not have 
attended to him. 1 inquired what 
General Paez. spoke when he was lead- 
ing Sedeno along: he said, ‘ that the 
man who attempted to molest or slay 
Sedeno must first pierce his heart ; that 
he would answer for his innocence.’ 

“* Pray, of what is he accused? 
‘It has originated,” answered my com- 
panion, ‘from a drunken quarrel be- 
tween two of Sedeno’s officers, one of 
whom Sedeno cut in the arm, an hour 
azo, with his sabre, This officer has 
charged him with cowardice and tight, 
leaving his division to be cut up by the 
royalists; asserting, that he was so sure 
ot heing beaten by the enemy, that be 
sent off his wife and treasure the day 
hefore the action, and himself deserted 
his people, for which they ought to kill 
him.’ 

“‘ Again I asked, ‘ Does the supreme 
chief suffer the then to become judges of 
their officers’ conduct, with liberty to 
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put them to death, as they may think 
fit?” ‘Oh! yes,’ was the reply: ‘the 
general-in-chief does not interfere; if 
he was to behave in a cowardly or 
treacherous manner, they would very 
soon take off his head, without giving 
any trouble for further inquiries. But 
look, colonel,’ said he, ‘they are now 
dispersing; Paez has saved him ; and 
yonder is part of Paez’s cavalry march- 
ing into town.’ I afterwards saw 
Sedeno going unattended into General 
Bolivar’s quarters.” 
* * * * 

“ Sedeno’s cavalry were composed of 
all sorts and sizes, from the man to the 
hoy; from the horse to the mule. 
Some of the troopers with saddles, very 
many of them without ; some with bits, 
leather head-stalls and reins; others 
with rope-lines, witha bight of the rope 
placed over the tongue of the horse as a 
bit; some with old pistols hung over 
the saddle-bow, I cannot call it the 
pommell, either incased in tiger-skin or 
ox-hide holster-pipes, or hanging by a 
throng of hide on each side. As for 
the troopers themselves, they were from 
thirteen to thirty-six or forty years of 
age—black, brown, sallow complexion, 
according to the casts of their parents. 
The adults wore large mustachios, and 
short hair, either woolly or black, accor- 
ding to climate or descent. They had 
a ferocious, savage look, which the 
regimentals they appeared in did not 
tend to humanize orimprove. Mount- 


ed on miserable, half-starved, jaded 
beasts, whether horse or mule, some 
without trowsers, small -clothes, or an 
covering except a bandage of blue cloth 
or cotton round their loins, the end of 
which passing between their legs, 
fastened to the girth round the waist ; 
others with trowsers, but without 
stockings, boots, or shoes, and a spur 
generally gracing the heel on one side: 
and some wearing a kind: of sandal 
made of hide, with the hairy side out- 
ward. In their left hand they hold the 
reins, and in their right a pole from 
eight to ten feet in length, with an iron 
spear, very sharp at the point and sides, 
and rather flat; in shape like our 
sergeant’s halbert. A blanket of about 
a yard square, with a hole, or rather 
slit, cut in the centre, through which 
the wearer thrusts his head, falls on 
each side of his shoulders, thus covering 
his body, and leaving his bare arms at 
perfect liberty to manage his horse, or 
mule, and lance. Sometimes an old 
musket (the barrel of which has been 
shortened twelve inches) forms his 
carbine ; and with a large sabre, or 
hanger, or cut-and-thrust, or even a 
small sword, hanging by a leather thong 
to his side, together with either a felt 
hat, a tiger skin or hide cap, on his 
head, with a white feather, or even a 
piece of white rag, stuck into it, these 
troopers of the legion of Sedeno appear 
complete, and ready for action. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


HO’ this isa posthnmons work, it 

is probably very nearly in the state 

in which the illustrious author would 

bave published it had he lived to send 
it to the press, 

It is the fruit of much research and 








* Litologia Umany, &e. i.e. Human Lithology, or 
Chemical and Medical Researches in the Stony Sub- 
stances, which are formed in various parts of the 
Human Body,and especially in the Bladder. A 
posthumous work of L. V. Brugnatelli, Professor in 
the University ef Pavia, published by Dr. G. Brug- 
natelli, his son, one vol,in folio. Pavia, 1819. With 
three plates, atlas, size eoloured. 





perseverance, in a labour in its mature 
uninviting, and in which the love of 
science alone could support the author, 
during a space of nearly 20 years. It 
merits the attention, not only of profes- 
sional men, but also of the curious 10 
general, by the beautiful execution, and 
the frightful truth of the drawings, made 
after the rich collection of calculi, which 
the author got together during the course 
of a long practice, or which had we 
given him by persons who posses 
them, and who knew that they were 
the particular object of his studies. 
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The singular (and rather alarming) 
title of Human Lathology, given to this 
work, is an indication of the prodigious 
variety of the calculi found in the blad- 

der or elsewhere, as well in their forms 
as in their size, in the mode ot their ag- 
gregation OF physical structure, in their 
chemical composition, lastly, in the va- 
rious accidental circumstances, among 
which we may mention as the prin- 
cipal, that of baving lor the nucleus 
foreign and sometimes metallic substan- 
ces. 

he drawings are the most faithful 
representation of the originals in the 
cabinet of the learned Professor; all 
are painted of the natural size. We 
find here the sections of some of them, 
and can study their formation,which isei- 
ther confused or in concentric layers,and 
sometimes their crystallization, by the 
mere sight of the figures. There are 
sone, the nucleus of which isa pin, of 
others anear of corn: some rival the 
agate and the onyx in beauty and po- 
lish ; thereare some of the size of a 
goose egg. Ifat the sight of this collec- 
tion, we could forget the mass of tor- 
ture which it brings to mind, we might 
enjoy it with more satislaction as an 
object of curiosity ; but habit alone can 
subdue an impression which is Inevita- 
ble by those, whom their profession 
causes to become, if not ind:fferent, 
yet at least calm, in presence of the suf- 
ferings which they are compelled to wit- 
ness, 

Te study the internal structure of the 
calculi, it was necessary to divide them, 
and the mode of doing it was not indif- 
ferent. Fora long time the author divi- 
ded them by a very fine saw : he after- 
wards found that it was better to do it 
With a sharp knife and the blow of a 
hammer ; when thus naturally divided, 
the stone shows much better the acci- 
dents of its stratification, and the differ- 
ences of its layers, from the surtace to 
the centre, 

Their form is most commonly ovoi- 
dal ; but they are met with also poly- 
hedial, pyramidal, spherical, cubical, 
and others of an infinity of shapes more 
or less irregular and strange. 

Cheir tissue is infinitely varied ; 
Sometimes in concentric layers ; some- 
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times these layers are alternately crys- 
tallized and amorphous: sometimes 
they are compact, sometimes spongy ; 
at other times formed of grains placed 
close together. ‘Their size varies, from 
that of a grain of sand to that of the 
whole bladder. Two of these latter 
are preserved in the cabinet of the Uni- 
versity. ‘Their surface is sometimes 
rougheved with asperities; at others 
polished likeivory. Small very white 
calculi of phosphate of magnesia have 
been found inclosed in other larger 
ones of a brown colour, and composed 
of oxalate of lime. Sometimes the nu- 
cleus is moveable and detached. 

We shall not follow the author in 
his analysis, nor in bis detailed descrip- 
tion of 49 calculi, which be has chosen 
as the most remarkable in his collection. 
He was powertully stimulated in his re- 
searches by the hope of discovering 
some preservative or cure for the mala- 
dy, which produces these accidental 
concretions. In the last chapter, which 
is not the least interesting in the work, 
he candidly exphains the results which 
he has obtained. _ 

He rejects, and as it seems with good 
reason, all the methods by which at- 
tempts have been made, at various times, 
to destroy calculi by acting directly up- 
on them, by the injection of acid or 
alkaline solvents into the bladder, nor 
does he approve the singular method 
employed by Colonel Martin: but the 
use of solvents in drink seems to him 
useful and practicable in all cases, in 
which the calculi are still only a gravet 
occasioned by an excess of uric acid. 
The beverage which he recommends in 
preference, is carbonate of lime, kept in 
solution by an excess of carbonic acid. 
“It would be too long,” says he, “ to 
quote the numerous cases in which my 
acidulous salt has fully sacceeded ; and 
this salt is found in abundance in cer- 
tain natural mineral waters, which bave 
gained reputation in the relief of this 
malady. ‘This artificial drink called 


Falconer’s Water, which is only a solu- 
tion of neutral carbonate of potash, pro- 
duces nearly the same effect as the acid- 
ulous solution of carbonate of lime ; 
but the latter is much more easy to pre- 
pare,and much less disagreeable in taste, 
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The author concludes bis work with 
a prediction, which it is much to be de- 
sired may be svon accomplished, ** that 
from the great progress already made 
in the cure of this disorder, by the ef- 






forts of the learned in various coup. 
tries of Europe, humanity nay hope to 
see this branch of the art make speedy 
and rapid improvement.” 
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From the London Monthly Magazines, October 1819, 


MIRACLES IN 1819! 


gestae and imposture are still 
ia existence in various parts of the 
continent, as appears from the following 
curious document, which has been in- 
dustriously circulated in the department 
of the Céte-d’Or, 

Account of the Stigmata and Crown 
of blood of the Holy Sister Emmerich, 
a nun of the order of St. Augustine, in 
the Convent of Dulmen, between We- 
sel and Munster, 

** Sister Emmerich, who is now about 
forty years of age, had not been more 
than three months in the Convent at 
Dulmen, when the abbess thought she 
observed something supernatural about 
her. She entered the noviciate of the 
ladies of the choir, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the community, who were con- 
vinced beyond all doubt, that the Sov- 
ereign Lord had engraven the knowl- 
edge of salvation in the heart of this ho- 
ly virgin. She was the edification of 
the whole establislhiment,until theF'rench 
arrived to disperse the flock, She then 
retired with one of the sisters to an ob- 
scure lodging, where she devoted her- 
self so entirely to meditation and wor- 
ship, that she even neglected to take 
food, and has for several years been 
supported on Faith. She has endured 
the most poignant sufferings, both of 
body and mind; yet no change has 
ever been perceptible in her angelic 
soul. Finally, her medical attendants 
acknowledged that her disorder was be- 
yond the reach of their skill, and God 
crowned his work by causing stigma to 
appeur on her feet and hands. There 
is ulsoa wound on her side, which is 
surmounted bya small crucifix : and 
every Friday, between seven and eight 
jo the morning, her head is encircled 


by a crown of blood, whence, and also 
from the wounds above mentioned, the 
blood flows abundantly till noon, 
Her head then resumes its natural ap- 
pearance, and it is impossible, even 
with the aid of a microscope,to discover 
the least opening from which the blood 
may have issued. ‘Tbe wounds on her 
feet and hands, and that on her side, 
remain constantly open. Her counte- 
nance is so dazzlingly bright, that it is 
almost impossible to look full at ber, 
A priest from whom she lately received 
the communion, was so dazzled by the 
lustre of her face, that he stood trem- 
bling before her, 

‘¢ This miracle of modern times was 
put tothe test by the French troops 
during their stay at Dulmen. Orders 
were given that she should be strongly 
guarded for twenty successive day: and 
nights, with the view of ascertaining 
whether she really existed without food. 
The surgeons of the army were direct- 
ed to examine the crown of blood and 
the pretended stigmata, as they styled 
them. They applied plaisters to her 
head, and the other wounds, to prevent 
the unusual effusion of blood on Fr- 
days ; and lest these plaisters should 
be touched, they were sealed down 
with the seal of the army and the mu- 
nicipality. On the Friday following, 
the surgeons, the mayor, and several 
other individuals present, were aston- 
ished to find that the bandages, plais- 
ters, and seals, had not prevented the 
blood from collecting in the form of a 
crown round the head,and gushing from 
the five wounds as though nothing had 
been placed upon them. Finding 
themselves defeated in their expectations, 
they removed the bandages, and appli- 
ed iresh ones, observing the same pre 
cautions as before, They visited Sister 












Emmerich on the succeeding Friday, 
but enly to witness the uselessuess of 
their endeavours, and the inefficacy of 
medical skill. Mortified and astonish- 
ed, they abandoned their attempts ; 
and finding that the miracle had con- 
verted several of the soldiers, &c., they 
wished, if possible, to let the circum- 
stance be forgotten. 

« The supernatural facts above rela- 
ted, respecting Sister Emmerich, of the 
Convent of Dulmen, are accurately 
true. "They are corroborated by the 
Apostolic Nuncio of the Netherlands, 
who visited Dulmen for the purpose of 
ascertaining the truth, ‘They are also 
attested by many respectable eye-wit- 
nesses, all worthy of implicit credit.” 

nails 

Professor Hansteen, of Christiana, in 
Norway, has, as he supposes, proved 
that the earth has four magnetic poles, 
as Haley had conjectured. He has 
shown that the polar lights, where they 
first appear, have the form ofa luminous 
cross, elevated between 400 and 500 
miles above the earth’s surface; and 
that there are four such luminous cross- 
es, viZ.—two in the northern and two 
in the southern hemisphere, whose mid- 
dle points correspond with the four 
magnetic poles already mentioned. This 
situation of the luminous crosses, and 
the disturbance they occasion in the 
magnetic needle, prove that the polar 
lights are magnetical phenomena ; and 
that they are magnetical currents, which 
flow from one magnetic pole to that di- 
rectly opposite, The opinion that the 
aurora borealis is magnetical was loug 
ago proposed by the late Professor Ro- 
bison, of Edinburgh, and has since been 
supported by Ritter, Dalton, Jameson, 
and other philosophers, 

—— 


NEW WORK, 


Sermons, By the Rev. Charles 
Robert Maturin, Curate of St. Peter's, 
Dublin. 8vo. pp. 475. 


The style of preatome which is nowin 
vorue amongst the established clergy is es- 
sentially different to what it was some fifty 
Or sixty years ago.---There is more life, more 
Spirit, avd more animation in their discourses 
than in former times: and Jesus Christ and 
St. Paul are oftener appealed to than Socra- 
tes and Epictetus.. There isa great deal to 

€ done, however, before pulpit oratory can 
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attain even any thing like comparative per- 
fection,and we therefore ba. the appearance 
of these ** Sermons” as a promise of better 
things, as the dawn of abrighter day. Mr. 
M. has aimed at ahigher strain of eloquence 
than his brethren are usually wont to do, 
and, as might have been expected, in some 
instances he has partially failed, but in oth- 
ers has emivently succeeded. He unites the 
French ** onctiou” in no inconsiderable de- 
gree tothe perspicuity, the argument, and 
the manly reasoning which bave alway. been 
considered the characteristic excellences of 
English sermous. We think the discourse 
upon Archdeacon Saurin’s acceptance of the 
deanery of Derry, aud that upon the death 
of Miss Susan Lea, to be the best in the vol- 
ume.---N. Mon. Mag. 
— 
WOOD IN SCOTLAND. 

The reproaches which Dr. Jobnson 
in his journey to the Hebrides threw 
out against Scotland for its want of 
wood, though perhaps a little exegge- 
rated, were probabiy not very far from 
the truth. That country, about a cen- 
tury before, bad been covered with old 
wood ; which, being considered by the 
proprietors as of no value, was allowed 
to fall into decay without any effort to 
preserve it; while the introduction of 
sheep effectually prevented the growth 
of young wood. Accordingly when 
the old trees fell down trom age, the 
country became quite bare. But the 
reproaches of Dr. Johnson turned the 
attention of the Scottish landlords to 
planting ; and in many parts of Scot- 
land, particularly in Perthshire, the de- 
fect of which Dr. Johnson complained 
has been completely removed. The 
two greatest planters of trees in that 
county, and perhaps in Scotland, are 
the Duke of Athol and the Earl of 
Breadalbane, Each of these noblemen, 
we are informed, hag planted at least 
60,000,000 of trees. 

A I 

According to certain researches just 
made in Sweden, on the different kinds 
of wood indigenous to the country, it is 
ascertained that the birch reaches the 
farthest north, growing beyond the 70th 
degree ; the pine reaches to the 69th ; 
the fir-tree to the 68th ; the osier, wil- 
low, aspin, and quince, to the 66th ; 
the cherry and apple-tree to the 63d ; 
the oak to the 60th ; and the beech to 
the 57th: while the lime-tree, ash, elm, 
poplar, and walnut, are only to be found 
in Scania. 
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CURIOUS METEOROLOGICAL 
FACTS. 

The increase of temperature in coal 
mines is a fact familiar to every ‘person 
who has had occasion to frequent them. 
The instant a dip-pit is coonected with 
a rise-pit by a mine, a strong circula- 
tion of air, like wind, commences. If 
the air at the surface is at the freezing 
point, it descends the dip or deepest 
pit, freezes all the water upon the sides 
of the pit, and even forms icicles upon 
the roof of the coal within the mine; 
but, the same air, in its passage through 
the mines to the rise pit, which 1s gen- 
erally of less depth bas its temperature 


Original Poetry. 





[von 6 


greatly increased, and issues from the 
it mouth in the form of a dense misty 

cloud, formed by the condensation of 

the natural vapour of the mine in the 


freezing atmosphere. 
— ae 


NEW THEORY OF COMETS. 


M. Hoyer, a German astronomer, has start- 
ed a new hypothesis respecting comets. He 
is of opinion, that these celestial . bodies con- 
sist entirely of water, and that their tails are 
merely the collection of the solar rays, pas- 
sing through their masses. They attract a 
quantity of impure gasses which float in the 
ether, but which are dispersed as they ap- 
proach thesuu. They create a vast quantity 
of oxygen gas, and thus contribute in twe 
way to purify the atmosphere of the planets, 
aud to promote vegetation. 




















POETRY. 


— 


From the London Monthly Magazines, Oct. 1819. 


THE FEMALE CONVICT’S ADDRESS 
TO HER INFANT. 


O® sleep not, my babe, for the morn of te-morrow 
Shall sooth me to slumber more tranquil than 
thine ; 
The dark grave shall shield me from shame and from 
sorrow, 
Though the deeds and the doom of the guilty are 
mine. 


Not long shall the arm of affection enfold.thee, 
Notiong shalt thou hang on thy mother’s fond 
_ breast ; 
And who with the eye of delight shall behold thee, 
And watch thee,and guard thee,when I am at rest ! 


And yet doth it grieve me to wake thee, my dearest, 
The pangsof thy desolate mother to see ; 
Thou wilt weep when the clank of my cold chain 
thou hearest, 
And none but the guilty should mourn over me. 


And yet I must wake thee—for while thou art weep- 
ing, 
To caim thee I stifle my tears for a while ; 
But thou smil’st in thy dreams, while thus placidly 
sleeping, 
And oh ! how it wounds me to gaze on thy smile ! 


Alas ! my sweet babe, with what pride had I prest 
thee 
To the bosom, that now throbs with terror and 
shame, 
If the pure tie of virtuous affection had blest thee, 
And hailed thee the heir of thy father’s high name ? 


But now—with remorse that avails not—-I mourn 
thee, 
Forsaken and friendless, as soon thou wilt be, 
In a world, ifit cannot betray, that will scorn thee— 


Avenging the guilt of thy mother on thee. 


And when the dark thought of my fate shall awaker 
The deep blush of shame on thy innocent cheek, 
When by all, but the God of the Orphan, forsaken, 

A home anda father in vain thou shaltseek : 


I know that the base world will seek to deceive thee, 
With faisehood like that which thy mother be- 
guiled ; 
Deserted and helpless—to whom can I leave thee ? 
Oh ! God ofthe fatherless—pity my child ! 


THE LAST BUT ONE. 

As we walked with Zobeide,on the eve of the mor- 
row which was to see her departure by the same 
path, she said—“ I have many times trod this 
path, but this isthe Last time—but One!” 


j HEN the bues of delight make brighter 
Our hours, with a feeling pure, 

Aud the heaviest heart grows lighter, 
Misdeeming it long to endure : 

If grief on our steps advances 
To sully the rays that shone, 

How heavy the vain eye giances 
To welcome the Last—but One! 


In Love—when the breast e’en borrows 
From rapture a shade of grief 

Most like to a child whose sorrows 
Will quarrel with their relief; 

Though each kiss in its farewell stingeth, 
And wisdom it were to shun 

The anguish to which the lip clingeth, 
How it lives on the Last—but One ! 


In Grief— when remembrance lingers 
O’er all that she heid most dear, 
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And chides the unwelcome fingers 
Would brush from her lids one tear: 
when drugged are the dregs of her chalice, 
And her fountain hat’, ceased to run, 
With what self-tormenting malice, 
Will she drink the Last drop—but One ! 


In Hope—when the warm heart beateth 
Atthe first light touch of love, 

And our vision the wizard cheateth 
With a bliss that seems from above ; 

Through the nightshade of dark denial 
Our flourishing dreams o’errun, 

How madly we !ook to her dial, 
To seize the Last minute—but One. 


In Suspense—when the smile that fluttered 
On Joy’s vain cheek is set, 

And each accent the Fair One uttered 
Sounds winningly wooing yet— 

How like to a Mermaid singing 
To a listening heart undone, 

1, fear with that sweet thought bringing 
Her last chilling frown—but One! 


‘ 


In Distress—when the wild waves whiten 
Around the tost ship they lash, 

When the black clouds momently lighten, 
And fast is the signal!-flash— 

To anear ata distance from danger, 
How mournfully peals the gun ! 

How a bosom that bleeds for the stranger 
Thrills o’er the Last shriek—but One! 


When Pleasure—her light form muffles 
From the least rude wind that blows, 
Though ’tis only that Zephyr ruffles 
A billow—or bends a rose— 
As she crushes in cops the sweetness 
Of grapes that hang black in the sun, 
How she feeds on the praise of discreetness, 
In leaving the Last—but One ! 


In Aut .mn—ere frosts quite wither 
The flower that loves the hill, 

When the thistle’s beard, hither and thither 
Flies on at its own gay will: ) 

When sunbeams are brightest, though fewest, 
How far from our path we run, 

Toerop but a harebell, the b!uest—— 
Because "tis the Last—but @ne! 


In the magical pages of Byron, 
With what passionate voice we hang 
On the griefs which his being environ, 
And feel with him pang for pang— 
When with Manfred we wander, or Harold, 
And think the long tale but begun, 
Just ceasing the verse to be earo'led, 
How we sigh o’er the Last—but One ! 


But when Hesper began to glisten, 
Presaging the eve's decline, 
And we might no longer !isten 
To the magic of tones like thine— 
And when thou, Zobeide, wert vanished 
‘ We asked * of the many that shone, 
Is there not one joy unbanished ?” 
And an Echo replied" Not One !” 


Original Poetry. 


REQUIEM 


TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 
Written for the Commemorative Festival, June 5,1819. 
Marmonized to the ancient Scots’ Air of 
“ Lord Gregery.” 
HE Sunis set, the stars are fled 
Down Evening’s gloomy sky ; 
And Cypress twines the narrow bed, 
Where Burns’s reliques lie, 


And Minstrel pomp, and garlands sweet, 
That gladden’d every e’e, 

Are changed for pall and winding sheet. 
To grace his memory ! 


The Dirge that wails our Poet’s doom, 
Like him shall pass away ; 

The spring-flower wreaths that bind his tomb, 
In Winter's storms decay ; 


Yet thou, loved Spirit ! still shalt view 
The hearts that mourn for Thee ; 
And Scotta’s tears will still bedew 
Her Burns’s memory ! JAMES THOMPSON. 


a 


Addressed to the Author's Mother, after ike 
Death of a Brother. 


BY CORNELIUS NEALE. 


O™ weep not for him,’tis unkindness to weep ; 
The weary weak body hath fallen asleep ; 

No more of fatigue or endurance it knows ;— 

Oh, weep not—oh, break not the gentle repose. 


He sleeps,—oh, how kindly on Jesus’s breast ! 
Never more the sick dreamings shal] trouble his rests 
And her lips, that would healing and comfort re- 


store, 
Shall burn his cold lips and cold cheeks never more, 


Weep not that so soon he is gene to be blest ; 

He gave to his God the first hours and the best : 
Can the labourer cease from his l2zbour too soon ? 
He wrought-all the morning, and rested at noone 


Short, short was the circuit his sun journey’@ 
through, 


Rut the air was unruffled, the heaven was blue; 


And the c'onds. the thick clouds, that hung round 
him at night, 
Only caught. and more richly reflected his light. 


We gather the flower when fil! in its bloom, 

While brightest in colour and best in perfume : 
And the victim was given to God in old time, 
Without spot, without blemish, a male in his prime, 


Then weep not.—Ah me! asT say it I weep: 
The wound is too cutting. the sorrow too deep : 
Weep on, itis Nature will haye it, weep on ; 
We speak of his graces ;—those graces are gone. 


Dear mother! I turn to each birth-day of thine f 
What sorrowfu! chances have mark’d thy decline! 
The winds blow sad music, the yellow leaves fall, 
And winter comes gloomi!y, wrapt ma pall, 


Yet murmur not, murmur not ; His the decree, 
Who is better, far better, than ten sons to thee : 
Thouch writhing and smarting, yet welcome the rod, 
‘Though in doubt and in darkness, oh, lean on thy 


God, 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


>. aoe Volney’s Researches on Ancient 
History have at lengtn appeared in an 
English dress, and are li<ely to be generally 
and eagerly read. They are as remarkable 
for their extensive erudition as for their keen- 
ness of argument and for the conviction on 
many important points which they leave on 
the mind. Theologians may profit by their 
perusal, as well as philosophers ; for the au- 
thor’s criticisms, ‘f free, are not coarse, and 
he never forgets his character as a gentle- 
man and ascholar. The work was translated 
noder his own eye, for he reads and speaks 
English, by Colone! Corbin ; and it is embel- 
lished with a fine miniature portrait, aud by 
many maps and large tables, 


We have the pleasure to learn that the im- 
patience of the Subscribers to Dr. ReEs’ 
Cyclopedia is daily expected to be gratified 
by the publication of the conclusion of that 
valuable work, 


The manufacture ofhemp from the outer 
fibres of the holyhock, is about being tried on 
a large scale of experiment. 


Chesnut wood has recently been success- 
fully applied to the purpose of dyeing and 
tanning, thus forming a substitute for log- 
wood and oak bark. Leather tanned by it, 
is declared by the gentleman who made the 
experiments, to be superior to that tanned 
with oak bark ; and in dyeing, its affinity for 
wool is said, on the same authority, to be 
greater than that of either calls or samach, 
and consequently the colour given more per- 
manent. It also makes admirable ink. 


His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has, we learn, dispatched a British artist to 
Rome, with a commission to have copies 
made of all the small pictures hy Raphael ;--- 
a commission, which displays at once the 
taste, judgment, and munificence of his Roy- 
al Highness,as a lover and patron of the 
Fine Arts. 


Mr. James Hoge. author of the Queen’s 
Wake, is printing, in two duodecimo volumes, 
Winner Evening Tales, collected in the 
outh of Scotland. 


Just ready for publication, a new and neat 
edition of Orron’s Life of Dr. Doddridge, 
12mo. bds. 


Characters of the Living British Novelists 
with specimens of theirworks ; including a 
Critical Account of Recent Novels,published 
anonymously, or under fictitious names. 


M. Monge has discovered thas the pyrolig- 
neous acid obtained from the distillation of 
wood, has the property of preventing the 
decomposition and putrefaction of animal 
substances. Itis sufficient to plunge meat 
for a few moments into this acid, even slight- 
ly empyreumatic, to esate it as long as 
you please. Cutlets, kidneys, liver, rabbits, 
which were thus prepared as far back as the 
month of July last, are now as fresh as if 
they had been just procured from the market. 
Carcasses washed three weeks ago with pyro- 
ligneous acid, have not yet exhibited any 
sign of decomposition. Putrefaction pot 
only stops, but it even retrozades. Jakes 
exhaling infection, cease to do so as soon as 


ject of a prize, to be awarded in November ~ 
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ou pour upon them the pvroligneous acid, 

ou may judge how many important applic 
cations may be made of this process: navigas 
tion, medicine, unwhelesome manufactories, 
will derive incalculable advantages from it, 
This explains why meat merely dried in a 
stove does not keep, while that which issmoke” 
ed becomes unalterable. We have here an 
explanation of the theory of hams, of the— 
beef of Hambureh, of smoked tongues, sate 
sages, red herrings, of wood, smoked to pre=- 
serve it from worms, &e. &e. Dr. Jorg, pros 
fessor of Leipsic, has since made many sues 
cessful experiments of the same nature. He 
has entirely recovered several anatomical) 
preparations from incipient corruption, by” 
pouring this acid over them. With the oil 
which is produced from wood by distillation 
inthe dry manner, he has moistened pieces 
of flesh already advanced in decay; and, 
noswithstanding the heat of the weather,soom 
made them as dry and firm as flesh can be~ 
rendered by being smoked in the smoking-. 
room. All traces of corruption, vanish at” 
once when the vinegar of wood, or the oi! of 
wood, is applied to the meat with a brash.” 
The professor has also began to prepare ™ 
mummies of animals, and has no doubt of suc- 7 
cess. He promises great advantages to ana- | 
tomy, domestic economy, and even to medi- — 
cine, from this discovery, (for the remedy ~ 
seems very fit tobe applied internally and — 
externally in ma. y disorders ;) and intends | 
to publish the results of his farther experi-— 
ments. 


Robert Seuthey, Esq. will soon publish in : 
foo'sc. 8vo. the Fall of Paraguay, a Poem, © 


Mr. James Ramshaw, copper-plate printer, — 
of Fetter-lane, bas received the gold Isis / 
medal of the Society for the Encouragement | 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, for” 
an improved plan of copper-plate printing, — 
by the use of steam in the place of charcoal — 
fires, the effluvia of which are so injurious to 7 
the health of the workmen, and at the same © 
time subject to many accidents hy fire,---as, ~ 
by the old process, each man works over a ~ 
charcoal fire, without any chimney to carry | 
off the vapour arising from the burning char- — 
coal. Thirteen of those fires he formerly had ~ 
in his work-shops, and one sea-coal fire or © 
steve in his drying-room,---fourteen fires in © 
the whole: but, by his new process, the use ~ 
of the thirteen charcoal fires is superseded, 

Mr. Wm. Amphlett formerly of London, © 
and now resident on the banks of the Ohio, 7 
has in the press the Emigrant’s Directory to | 
the Western States of Nerth America. 

The Royal Society of Sciences at Gottin- ~ 
gen has proposed for the subject for the sub- — 
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1820, a critical Synopsis of the most ancient © 
Monuments of every description hitherto dis 
covered in America, to be placed in compart- — 
son with those of Asia, Egypt, &e The 
memoirs to be written in Latin. Value of © 
the prize fifty ducats. : 

An Epistle in Verse, written from Ameri- 
ca in the year 1810, by Charles Lestley the 
younger, is printing under the direction of @ — 
gentleman of Liverpool. 
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